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FOREWORD 


Antecedent bodies of the Lutheran Church in America 
have spoken frequently and forthrightly on many of the 
issues related to the creation of world community. The 
Augustana Lutheran Church, for instance, declared in 
1956 its opposition to a continuation of the arms race, its 
support of the United Nations as an instrument of “re- 
solving difficult tensions wherever they may threaten 
world peace,” and “the right of colonial peoples to liberty 
and self-government.”* The same church body in the fol- 
lowing year spoke out in favor of aid to underdeveloped 
areas of the world, the fostering of human rights, and the 
cessation of nuclear testing." 

As early as 1948, when many persons in the United 
States were talking seriously about the possibility of a 
"preventive war" with the Soviet Union, the United Lu- 
theran Church in America declared itself in support of 
what later became known as “peaceful coexistence." The 
differences between East and West, it said, "need not 
result in war, and in fact cannot be resolved by war .... 
A third world war, even if waged to prevent the spread 
of Communism, would almost certainly result in the loss 


Social Pronouncements of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 1937-1962 (New 
York: Board of Social Ministry), p. 23. 
’Ibid., pp. 23-24. 


of our own democratic freedom, and in the disruption and 
anarchy in which Communism grows.” Given the cli- 
mate of opinion that pervaded much of the country at 
that time, this utterance revealed the church at its pro- 
phetic best. 

Toward the close of its corporate existence, the United 
Lutheran Church issued a policy statement on nuclear 
armaments. Couched in terms of a political realism con- 
sistent with Lutheran ethical tradition, the statement 
faced squarely the factors of power, might, and overt force 
as inescapable ingredients of man’s existence in history. 
Nevertheless, it went on to declare that, given the new 
possibility of annihilation by nuclear war, it is incumbent 
upon nations, on the basis of a common self-interest, to 
establish workable agreements designed to reduce the 
nuclear threat. 

“The dangers inherent in the nuclear-space age,” the 
ULCA asserted, “will be decreased in proportion to the 
effectiveness of agreements for the cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing and the reduction of national armaments 
under international inspection and control."* The church 
thus balanced its recognition of the factors of power and 
might with an assertion about the capacity of men and 
nations for law-abiding conduct. 

Much has happened since 1960 when the ULCA spoke 
on nuclear armaments. Weapons technology has develop- 
ed manyfold, with the multiple-independently-targeted re- 
entry vehicle (MIRV) being only one of its more recent 
grim achievements. The tragic war in Vietnam has shown 
how devastating a "limited" war can become and, on the 


*Social Statements of The United Lutheran Church in America, 1918-1962 
(New York: Board of Social Ministry), p. 49f. 


*Ibid., pp. 71-73. 


other hand, how “limited” an instrument force ıs ın the 
resolution of political conflict. The strife in Biafra and in 
the Middle East has sounded, though with different over- 
tones, the same note. The growth-agony of the People's 
Republic of China, its estrangement from its erstwhile 
ally, the Soviet Union, and its entrance into the “nuclear 
club" indicate that a more positive engagement needs 
to be cultivated with that country by the West and by the 
United States in particular. 


To be sure, some positive gains have been made. There 
has been progress in agreements governing the production, 
proliferation, and emplacement of nuclear weapons. 
"Peaceful co-existence" between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
seems fairly well established, although not without dis- 
cordant punctuation such as the Cuban missile crisis, the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, and the conflict in the Middle 
East. 

All in all, however, the same issues which confronted 
the world a decade ago remain on its agenda. The differ- 
ence is in the factor of urgency. The possibility of war by 
accident or miscalculation, the twin spectre of overpopu- 
lation and hunger, the growing gulf between rich and 
poor, the danger of permanently fouling the resources vital 
to life—these and countless other equally sobering pros- 
pects become increasingly real as the moments fly past. 
On the other hand, the technical capacity of man to re- 
spond creatively becomes equally more real. The question 
is: Can the ethical and political will be generated in time 
for man to begin realizing his newly-acquired capacities 
before he falls victim to one or another of the dehuman- 
izing possibilities just mentioned? 

The pages that follow have been written in the con- 
viction that concern about these issues and vigorous en- 


iii 


gagement in generating the will necessary to deal with 
them in a human way are at the heart of the task of a 
church called to serve the world that “God so loved.” 
They rest on the premise that participation in the shaping 
of policies and structures—social, political, economic—is 
an integral part of the church's task, not an "elective" or 
"extracurricular" activity. 

As an institution within a world of institutions and cor- 
porate entities, the church has a corporate task vis-a-vis 
both government and those institutions and groups which 
influence it. Political authority has a continuing need 
"not of the church's uncritical loyalty and unquestioning 
obedience but for the prophetic guidance and judgment 
of the law of God, which the church is commanded to 
proclaim, in order to be reminded of both its secular 
limits and potentialities.’ 

As an integral part of its corporate task, a church has 
the responsibility of guiding its members as they seek to 
form judgments on issues of a political and ethical char- 
acter. The church must remind its people that at the 
heart of their vocation as Christians is an active, responsi- 
ble engagement with these issues; and it must further 
provide them with the ethical clues which can help them 
in forming the judgments which must underlie any 
responsible action. 

This booklet is part of an effort at helping the Lutheran 
Church in America to say its first official words on the 
subject of world peace, justice, and community. Its initial 
function is to serve as a supporting document for a policy 
statement offered for adoption by the Fifth Biennial Con- 
vention of the LCA in June of 1970. Beyond that, it is 
intended to serve as a resource for individuals, congrega- 





"Church and State: A Lutheran Perspective," LCA Policy Statement, 1966. 


tions, and less formal groups as they seek to “get their 
bearings" for meaningful action. 


It should be noted that this effort on the part of the 
whole church has been anticipated by the LCA— Canada 
Section. At its Fourth Biennial Convention in 1969, the 
Canada Section adopted a resolution, “Toward Greater 
International Responsibility." This action was consonant 
with the Canada Section's responsibility to speak directly 
to the Canadian Government on matters of public con- 
cern. The full text is as follows: 

WHEREAS Canada is a signatory to the United Nations 

Charter and in part that charter proclaims the need to resolve 


"international problems of an economic, social or humanitarian 
character," and 


WHEREAS the Lutheran Church in America—Canada Sec- 
tion believes that the conditions which create human suffering 
and deprivation should be relieved in accordance with our 
economic abilities; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 

that the Lutheran Church in America—Canada Section urge 
the Government of Canada, as a first step, to attain as quickly 
as possible its stated objective of setting aside an amount of 
money equal to one per cent of the Canadian Gross National 
Product to be administered under supervision for such ends; and 
that the Lutheran Church in America— Canada Section request 
the Synods to call upon their congregations and members to 
support this request and to work with understanding and dedi- 
cation toward this worthy and necessary goal. 


In addition to the present booklet, three others have 
been published by the Board of Social Ministry on specific 
subject areas related to the general theme of world com- 
munity. These are International Law and Institutions: 


*Social Statements of the Lutheran Church in America—Canada Section, 
MODI Tu ns15, 


Some Current Problems by Christopher Herman; Arma- 
ment or Disarmament? by Frank P. Zeidler; and Interna- 
tional Development: Challenge to Christians by Brian 
Hull. All are obtainable from the BSM at 231 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York 10016. 


The board stands ready to assist individuals and groups 
within the church in securing additional information on 
these and other issues. In addition to providing current 
bibliographical information, the board is also in a position 
to refer inquirers to any of a host of church-related and 
secular, governmental and private organizations actively 
engaged in the many aspects of international relations. It 
is to be hoped that the reader of this booklet and its com- 
panion pieces will consider them only as the beginning of 
responsible study and action. 


BOARD OF SOCIAL MINISTRY 
May 1, 1970 


The material in this document has been prepared to stimulate 
thought and discussion. It is for information only. It is in no 
way to be construed as an official statement or policy of the 
Lutheran Church in America or of its Board of Social Ministry. 
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1 THE IMPERATIVE OF PEACE 


World peace, though an object of human longing since 
earliest history, has customarily been relegated by practical 
men to the category of things unattainable. Philosophers and 
poets have offered their schemes and delivered their ex- 
hortations, but these have usually been viewed by the makers 
of policy as exercises in wishful thinking. As James Madison 
once observed, “Among the various reforms which have been 
offered to the world, the projects of universal peace have 
done the greatest honor to the hearts, though they have done 
very little to the heads of their authors.”! 

Whatever his habit may have been in the past, man is to- 
day faced with the imperative of seeking to implement what 
has heretofore been considered an impossible dream: a gen- 
uine human community of worldwide dimensions. ‘The ur- 
gency of this task rests on the fact that there is no alternative 
to it short of the extinction—instantaneous or eventual—of 
the "human experiment." While the growing possibility of 
thermonuclear holocaust will continue to be the most dra- 
matic peril threatening man, it is by no means the only one. 
Unchecked population growth, exhaustion and/or contami- 
nation of the world's material resources, and the subjection 
of whole nations to military technocrats are equally live 
possibilities. The often-cited "shrinkage" of the world into 
a “global villlage” in which every man's fate has instant 
repercussions on the fate of every other man leads to but one 
unavoidable conclusion: men will soon have to learn to live 
together or else they will most certainly perish together. 


'James Madison's observation on peace was first printed in The National 
Gazette, February 2, 1791. Saul K. Padover, ed., The Complete Madison 
(New York: Harper, 1953), p. 260. 


‘There is, to be sure, that kind of “realism” about human 
nature—hardly strange to the Lutheran tradition—which 
asserts that estrangement, exploitation, and violence among 
men can be neither wished nor engineered away. Such real- 
ism cautions against the “great expectations" which are now 
being raised with regard to man's capacity, through science 
and technology, to create a new world and to re-create him- 
self, as well. It points to the double possibility for good and 
evil that lies in every human achievement, and suggests that 
man ought to be prepared for either. It knows human senti- 
ment to be at best transitory and at worst treacherous. Re- 
ligious sentiment, in particular, can be as easily the engine 
of injustice and oppression as it can be the motive for a 
more humane order. Christ can be crucified in any genera- 
tion in the name of both spiritual and civil obligation. It 
is not sentiment, but fear of a common enemy, that is most 
likely, according to this view, to unite unredeemed men 
into a community. 

Even if this admitted overstatement of the "realist" view- 
point is accepted without qualification, the possibility of 
achieving some sort of world community is not thereby elim- 
inated. Indeed, there are many holders of a "realist" view- 
point who are saying in effect: Men will soon have to per- 
ceive that “the enemy" is not the stranger of a different 
race or ideology but rather the common enemy of dehuman- 
ization and, ultimately, extinction. While there will continue 
to be debate as to how far man can progress beyond such 
commonly-perceived negative selfinterest, none will deny 
that it is the bare minimum without which man cannot long 
persevere in this “Post-Modern World." 

‘The everrecurring question, when men or nations are 
admonished to live in peace, is, of course, “Whose peace?" 
Is it to be a peace enforced by one, two or more super-powers 
on the rest of the world? Is it to be a peace which protects 
the interests of the wealthy and technologically advanced 
nations at the expense of the poor and the weak? Indeed, is 


it to be a peace which thwarts the aspirations of large seg- 
ments of the world’s people by supporting regimes which 
are representative more of the interests of the “developed” 
world? 

These questions cropped up anew recently in connection 
with debate in the United Nations General Assembly on 
treaties banning the proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
the deployment of such weapons on the ocean floor. 

In a dispatch entitled “Small Nations Critical of Arms 
Steps by 2 Superpowers,’ Henry Tanner reported that 
smaller nations—including nonaligned countries and NATO 
members— "have been accusing the two superpowers of 
jointly ignoring or impairing the vital interests of small 
nations, paying lip service to the process of international 
consultation, and being more interested in keeping their 
own superior power intact than in making the world safe 
and prosperous.'? 

What smaller states fear and resent is the growing pos- 
sibility that the important decisions affecting the fate of all 
will be increasingly made not through authentic deliberation 
among all interested parties but rather by informal “deals” 
between the superpowers with consultation as a mere 
courtesy after the fact. They see emerging “a new techno- 
logical superman, half American, half Russian, who is mas- 
ter of the earth, the skies, space and the depths of the sea.” 

From the standpoint of biblical ethics, the concept of 
"peace" operating here—that of holding "order" and mainte- 
nance of the status quo as a value superior and prior to that 
of justice and human self-realization—is a grossly defective 
one. The biblical idea of peace (shalom) 1s far richer, con- 
taining within it the elements of righteousness (tsedheq) and 
justice (mishpat) as well. 

The prophetic vision of the kingdom of peace is one in 
which just dealing—fair, open-handed, without exploitation— 





"The New York Times, Monday, December 1, 1969, p. 6. 
"Ibid. 


characterizes human relations. It is a situation in which the 
poor, the weak, and the homeless are given what they need 
for life-including the fellowship of the community—rather 
than being viewed as objects of exploitation—as a source of 
labor, as customers (and, therefore, debtors), or both. If 
in modern political thought it is assumed that peace (in the 
sense of order) must exist before justice can be done, in the 
prophetic understanding there can be no full or abiding 
peace without a concurrent dedication on the part of society 
to the achievement of an ever-increasing degree of Justice in 
the fullest sense of the term. 

Active concern for the achievement of world peace with 
Justice is central to the vocation of the Christian community. 
Christian realism recognizes, of course, that the cleavage 
between order and justice, like the hostility among men 
and nations, is a mark of the deep alienation of man from 
God, the source of his being. Nevertheless Christians are 
creatures of hope as well as of such realism. Indeed, it is 
their hope that enables them to face and deal with the world's 
radical brokenness. They see their task to continue to heal 
that brokenness, regardless of what the apparent odds may 
be against success. ‘Theirs is the task of proclaiming, in word 
and act, both the essential unity of man “in Adam,” as well 
as his eschatological unity “in Christ." ‘They are called to 
remind the whole human community that, however am- 
biguous and, indeed, perilous the human condition, the 
capacity which God, in his creative and preserving love, has 
given man are not to be minimized, but used. They, who 
celebrate Christ's having in principle broken down the “di- 
viding walls of hostility," are constrained to engage in the 
actual demolition of all such barriers in their political, social, 
and economic life and in their place to create occasions for 
an increasing realization of community among men. 

In addition to concern for the worldwide human “house- 
hold," or "family," biblical faith also enjoins a concern for 
the "house," the environment within which man lives. As 


the pressures of technology and population growth are calling 
men to realize that there is but one human family in which 
the survival and fulfilment of each is bound to that of all, 
so also these pressures are teaching that there is but one 
environment of which man is steward. The contamination of 
the air of any one nation becomes the vital concern of not 
only its near neighbors, but of all. The use—or abuse—of 
the resources of the seas obviously involve a common interest, 
but the use/abuse of any one country’s inland lakes and 
rivers is increasingly a matter of world concern as well. 
Ecologists speak with growing urgency about the need for 
cooperation in the use of the world’s resources before con- 
tinued unchecked activities so contaminate the environment 
as to set off a chain of irreversible destruction to the vital 
balance. In view of its belief that man is the steward or 
custodian of creation, entrusted with the responsibility “to 
dress and to keep it," the Christian community has no option 
but to throw itself with vigor into "the politics of 
preservation." 

The process of converting these and related concerns into 
actual public policy falls, obviously, under the rubric of 
"political." It is not enough for the church simply to preach 
about the imperatives and promises which are set before man- 
kind in this “post-modern” age. The promises will be ap- 
propriated, the imperatives will be heeded, only to the ex- 
tent that the Christian community, in concert with other 
men of good will, becomes deliberately and vigorous engaged 
in those processes by which interests are perceived, will is 
generated, and the necessary changes in policy are effected. 

An organized church has, in this political task, a two--fold 
role. On the one hand, it has the responsibility of awakening 
within its own membership an awareness that concern for 
peace and justice—in this case, as they are affected by inter- 
national relations—lies at the heart of the Christian vocation, 
a vocation that can only be exercised through engagement in 
the political realm. ‘The organized church has the obligation 


of cultivating and informing that concern, as well as of 
breaking down the fears and illusions (such as the stereo- 
typing as sub-human antagonists of another ideology, race, 
or both) which support national policies militating against 
world community. 

On the other hand, the church has the equally important 
function of speaking directly to the makers of national policy 
in behalf of its concern for peace with justice. This is not 
to imply that the church should attempt to impose a “Chris- 
tian” policy on government, nor that it should consider the 
conversion of politicians as a necessary prerequisite for the 
enactment and execution of just policies. Rather, the church 
is called to work with other groups and persons concerned 
for human justice helping a state to perceive its interests in 
the broadest and therefore hopefully the most humane 
terms, and to establish policies that are consistent with such 
broadened perception.* 

Clearly, then, there need be no identity of motive between 
politician and Christian in the advocacy, say, of a more 
liberal foreign aid policy. The politician will advocate it 
primarily because he perceives it as being in the long-term 
national interest (by fostering good will, stimulating com- 
merce, etc.); the Christian will advocate it because of his 
concern for his neighbor's (in this case, his poorer neigh- 
bor's) welfare. If the roles of politician and Christian coexist 
in the same person, both motives will operate and interact 
dialogically. This latter situation of dialogue should, in fact, 
be the case in every responsible Christian who, as a voter 
and, perhaps, as a party member, is a political actor as well. 


“The dangers involved in the political role of religion are not to be mini- 

mized. Churches have too frequently been guilty of imposing the rule of a 
narrow sectarian morality on the general community. Still more serious is 
the infusion by religion of a Messianic delusion or a crusade mentality into 
a nation, driving it to commit unspeakable brutalizations in the name of God 
and righteousness. On the other hand, there has been the equally fatal 
*politics of default? in which churches, by their silence, have lent support 
to policies of injustice. 


2 TOWARD A GLOBAL CIVIL ORDER 


Taking seriously the radical alientation of man from God 
and from his neighbors, Lutheran theological ethics has 
traditionally laid prominent stress upon civil authority as a 
God-given restraint upon the tendency endemic to men and 
nations to do violence to their neighbors and, ultimately, to 
themselves as well. Such governing authority is seen as a 
mask behind which a loving God works to preserve the world 
and mankind. 

Rightly understood, however, the Lutheran theology of 
politics does not conceive of civil authority solely in terms 
of its negative, police function. The legitimacy of a govern- 
ment as (in the words of the Apostle Paul) "God's servant" 
does not rest upon the fact that it happens to possess su- 
perior might but rather on the extent to which it is actually 
the servant of the welfare of all who live under it. While 
the Lutheran understanding of civil government does take 
seriously the need for a component of might sufficient to 
insure credibility with those who are potentially or actually 
lawless, it takes with equal seriousness the welfare function 
of the state. It is not inaccurate to say that, from a Lutheran 
standpoint, the political vocation of the Christian is to work 
constantly to insure that a government does indeed serve 
human need or, in instances where a government through 
policies of oppression has forfeited its legitimacy, to work 
for that government's overthrow. 

Even a casual look at history will lead to the conclusion 
that civil authority (like the divine will which faith asserts 


as lying behind it) is not a static but a dynamic and changing 
phenomenon. Each age brings forth those patterns of civil 
authority which correspond to social need. ‘These new forms 
sometimes emerge abruptly through revolution (albeit after 
a period of preparation) ; at other times they result from 
gradual, almost imperceptible evolution which transforms 
existing structures into totally new entities. 

Thus the village gives way to the town and city-state which, 
in turn give way to the nation-state. Separate states combine 
into federations or are forcibly welded into empires. The 
pattern repeats itself; the tide ebbs and flows; and with each 
ebbing and flowing there is something new, while elements 
of older patterns remain. Theology declares no one pattern 
as approved; all are marks of God's preserving love insofar 
as they function for the sake of man and do not become 
ends in themselves. 

Much opposition to serious participation in the United 
Nations and the International Court of Justice stems from 
the erroneous notion that international relations are a pure 
state of Hobbesian anarchy in which fear and hostility—not 
law and cooperation—are determinative. Persons holding 
such views make the simple assertion that, since there is no 
centralized government with powers of enforcement, there 
is no civil order among nations. They fail to see that the 
process by which civil authority evolved from the tribal to 
the national level is in fact still going on. In their "hyper- 
realism" they are unable to hope that, given the needs of 
an emerging global society, nations may learn to perceive 
their interests in more inclusive, common terms and may 
become willing to permit an extension of the domain of 
such transitional systems of law and structures of authority 
as many now exist in less developed form. 

The "hyper-realists" can find ample evidence in the pres- 
ent international situation to support a convincing case for 
their point of view. The will of the strong is enforced on the 
weak, whether by overt military incursions—as by the Soviet 


Union in Czechoslovakia or by the United States in the 
Dominican Republic—or by subtler forms of domination. 
Indeed, from a "hyper-realist" viewpoint, international rela- 
tions is less a seeking of peace and cooperation under law and 
more a "game" between perpetual antagonists. 

Ihe situation in the Middle East becomes an obvious 
case in point. Israel and the Arab states are engaged in a 
game in which relative advantage is measured in terms of 
the size and scope of arsenals; and the game is further com- 
plicated by the constant supplying and re-supplying of 
"chips" by the Great Power spectators who stand, as it were, 
behind the players' chairs. 

This game becomes a miniature, though more animated 
and noisy, of the global contest between the Great Powers 
themselves. Each side continues to arm itself against what it 
believes to be the sinister intent of the other while proclaim- 
ing its own peaceful intentions. To alter the metaphor some- 
what, the situation is one of a raucous little game within a 
quieter, but potentially a much more deadly one, with the 
possibility that the heat generated in the smaller game will 
activate the larger one to a crisis and a suicidal denouement. 
The most that can be hoped for, say the "hyper-realists," is 
that the players can be persuaded that it is to their advantage 
that the game continue. 

In both the “micro” situation of the Arab-Israel conflict 
and the “macro” situation between East and West there 
is the constant danger that a certain kind of religious senti- 
ment may inflame the players so that they upset the table 
and go at each other without restraint. While the religious 
component is perhaps most evident in the Middle East, it is 
by no means gone from the conflict between East and West. 
The American “religion of anti-Communism" and Russian 
messianism continue to concern those who would seek to 
prevent the "game" from turning into a suicidal free-for-all. 

There are other voices, however, which are calling men 
and nations to perceive themselves in a different way. Some 


are making their appeal from a frankly practical standpoint: 
It is simply not safe for the human race that nations should 
follow the “game of power” scenario. Others speak with 
overtones of philosophy and theology: Human nature in- 
cludes reason as well as sheer will to power; and if man does 
indeed act in his own self-interest, that self-interest can be 
broadened by the enrichment of perception. 

Still others insist that the “realism” of those who see the 
world of international relations purely in terms of power 
are in fact only half-realistic. To view the world as a collec- 
tion of warring fragments is to miss the actual community 
that has already arrived. To fix upon the “impossibility” of 
world government and world law is to be blind to the present 
existence of legal structures and institutions which are in 
fact functioning. ‘To focus too much on instances of national- 
ism and tribalism is to ignore the growing number of inter- 
national communities of interest which cannot help but in- 
fluence the nature of world politics. 

Margaret Mead attributes the present "revolt of youth 
around the world" to the actual existence now of a world 
community to which many sensitive youth have a first loyalty. 


For the first time [she writes] human beings throughout the 
world, in their information about and responses to one another, 
have become a community that is united by shared knowledge and 
danger. As far as we know, no such single interacting community 
has existed within archaeological time. The largest clusters of 
interacting human groups have always been fragments of a still 
larger unknown whole, and the idea that all men are, in the 
same sense, human beings always has been either unreal or a 
mystical belief. 


The events of the past twenty-five years changed this drastically. 
Exploration has been complete enough to convince us that there 
are no humanoid types on the planet except our own species. 
World-wide air travel and globe-circling TV satellites have turned 
us into one community, in which events taking place on one 
side of the earth become immediately and simultaneously available 
to people everywhere else. No artist or political censor has time 
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to intervene and edit as a leader is shot or a flag is planted on the 
moon. The world is a community, though it still lacks the forms 
of organization and the sanctions by which a political community 
can be governed.* | Emphasis supplied. } 


The urgent task now confronting the human family is 
that of devising appropriate forms of civil authority for this 
newly-emerged world community, and generating the will 
necessary to support those forms against old, but now, inap- 
propriate patterns and institutions. The task involves the 
affirmation of man's need for governing authority, as well 
as his capacity to shape it in ways that serve and do not 
enslave him. It is educational in character in that it includes 
a broadening of the perceptions of men and nations so that 
they may see that world peace and justice are in their com- 
mon best interest. And, finally, the task is a political one in 
that it requires the creation of interest groups, both intra- 
and inter-national in nature, which will support the estab- 
lishment of global civil order. In all of this the church has 
an important role to play. 

In that role the church will have to be both supportive 
and critical. It will have to support policies which contribute 
to an expansion of the structures of world law and organ- 
ization making possible a peace that rests on more than the 
present "threat system." At the same time, it must be watch- 
ful that “law and order" does not get elevated above justice 
for all the world's people. It must continually remind the 
makers of policy that law and governing authority are prop- 
erly the servants, not of particular interests or powers, but 
of mankind. 





'Margaret Mead, Culture and Commitment. A Study of the Generation Gap 
(New York: Doubleday, 1970), p. 69 f. 
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3 THE POSSIBILITY OF WORLD LAW 


“We must obey the rules. We can keep ourselves together 
and be rescued only if we obey the rules." 

With words like this, pious men of generations past ex- 
horted one another. It was law and civil orderliness alone, 
they believed, that kept a fallen humanity together while it 
awaited the "rescue" of Christ's second Advent. If patterns 
of lawful conduct were undermined, all hell would surely 
break loose. 

It 1s likewise in words such as these that Ralph in William 
Golding's Lord of the Flies, appeals to the company of small 
boys marooned on a tropical island, survivors of the crash 
of a plane that was to have carried them away from the 
horrors of a grown-ups’ war. But Ralph's plea is in vain. 
Jack, who vies fiercely for the leadership of the band, declares 
his independence from 'the rules." His rebellion soon 
divides the boys, bringing on a conflict which in quality is 
as harrowing as any waged by their elders. “The rules"— 
the fragile skeleton of their miniature commonwealth—lie in 
ruins, to be replaced by a reign of terror, violence, and 
death. 

Golding's boys dramatize with shattering clarity the on- 
going conflict within men and nations. On the one hand 
there is man the "rational animal" capable of constructing 
a political community ordered by law. On the other, there 
is man the raging beast, demolishing in an instant what had 
taken generations to evolve, obliterating the rules which 
had become internalized within the boys—their "second 
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nature"—stripping away the ordered relationships of trust 
and mutuality and leaving a yawning abyss of fear. Golding 
shows how quickly the rules give way before power-gone- 
mad. 

Golding's boys—or those that survived—are rescued in what 
has overtones of the miraculous, albeit with an ironic twist. 
The rescue vessel is a warship. But one is haunted by the 
question as to what will become of this "island" that is 
Earth if there is much more flaunting of "the rules." In 
the world of reality the risk of awaiting a miraculous rescue 
is far too great a one. 

In relations between nations it is possible to make two 
kinds of assertions, diametrically opposed, yet equally true. 
On the one hand, the system of international law is still 
in the weakness of infancy. It tends to be either overly precise, 
applying narrowly to a minuscule area, or else vague to the 
point of being empty moralism. Its basic norms are often in 
dispute, there being no common world ethos in which to 
anchor them. And, finally, it lacks the centralized institu- 
tions—a world executive with police power—to enforce its 
rules. 

On the other hand, for all the dispute concerning law 
among nations, for all the impugning of its effectiveness— 
and granting the gross and utterly inhuman instances of its 
violation—nations, like individual men, continue to demon- 
strate both a capacity and a desire to be law-abiding. 

For all that the detractors of international law may say 
about the lack of central police power, the fact remains that 
there is a growing body of agreed-upon rules of conduct 
among nations. Its evidence is found in formal treaties, in 
multilateral conventions (such as the Geneva conventions on 
rules of war), in the documents of the United Nations, and 
in the decisions of international tribunals. Law is even detect- 
ed in the customary day-to-day interactions between nations 
which could not take place without agreed-upon rules, 
whether written or not. 
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While fear of the consequences may be as much a com- 
ponent in the motive that underlies a nations compliance 
with an established norm as it is in an individual’s, it is 
false to assume that it is the sole, or even the primary one. 
Men and nations comply with rules for a host of complex 
reasons among which the following are particularly notable: 


l. Convenience. It is usually easier, more productive, in a 
word, more “profitable” to behave in an orderly fashion. 
The driver obeys the signs on a congested freeway not 
because he is afraid of getting a summons, but because he 
senses that the rules have been "engineered" to achieve the 
most safety and speed possible under the circumstances. For 
similar reasons, nations become party to, and obey, agree- 
ments regulating commerce, communication, and reducing 
epidemic diseases and international crime. 


2. Hope of reciprocity. Men and nations abide by law 
in the hope and expectation that others will do likewise. If a 
nation acts according to generally agreed-upon standards of 
fairness, it is reasonable for it to expect similar treatment 
from others. On the negative side, the nation that refrains 
from grossly unlawful or inhuman acts (as in time of war) 
does so in part as an inducement to its opposite number 
to do likewise. The Golden Rule—obverse and reverse—is 
fundamental to any system of law. 


3. Self-esteem. Men and nations are also alike in that 
they normally prefer to regard themselves as law-abiding. 
While it is dangerous to deny that Goldingesque “Jacks” do 
run amok, it is equally dangerous to belittle man’s desire 
to see himself—and to be seen by others—as honorable and 
law-abiding. The negative corollary to this is that a nation 
which has gotten into an untenable position may “save face" 
by complying with a legal ruling rather than being forced 
to admit defeat or else fight with the ferocity of a cornered 
rat. Accepting the decision of an international court could 
save mankind as it saves the defeated nation's "face." 


All of this should not be construed to mean that greater 
amounts of world law and compliance with it will auto- 
matically cause the world's "Jacks" to turn into "Ralphs." 
It is to say that, if nations could learn to perceive greater 
mutual advantage in lawful behavior—or, put negatively, to 
perceive that “Jack”-like behavior can now end the possi- 
bility of any advantage for anybody—there is the possibility 
that any would-be "Jacks" will begin to find themselves 
greatly outnumbered. 'The achievement of such a situation, 
however, will not be the result of a simple exercise of 
devising rational norms. 


The point being made here is that as an ingredient in 
peace and community among nations, world law should not 
be downgraded. Nations can learn the value of lawful con- 
duct, and a meaningful legal structure can be developed even 
though the institutions that ideally should accompany them 
are still in the formative stage. 


Doubtless the least developed transnational legal norms 
lie in the area of human rights. Indeed, international con- 
cern about human or individual rights as a legal matter 
moves a step beyond international law—law governing the 
relations between sovereign nation-states—to world law with 
obligations and rights devolving upon persons as well as 
national governments. 


The idea of human rights as a transnational concern 
came into prominence at the end of World War II, although 
its roots were much older. A negative manifestation of the 
idea was the concept of "crimes against humanity" under 
which the victors judged the “war criminals" of the defeated 
Axis powers. Notwithstanding the irony of there being no 
one to accuse and try “war criminals" among the Allies, the 
post-war trials did establish the principle of individual 
responsibility before, not the national government alone, but 
"humanity" whose moral claims can supersede those of a 
particular sovereign. The historic importance of the norms 
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then established is seen in the fact that subsequent litigation, 
particularly in connection with acts committed during the 
war in Vietnam, has been unable to ignore them. 

On the positive side, the transnational concern for human 
rights as a legal matter received formal statement in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Embodying aspira- 
tions and concerns of a variety of peoples, the Declaration 
speaks not simply of the civil and political rights familiar 
in liberal democracies, but of social and economic rights as 
well. Ihe document proclaims in effect that the full com- 
plement of rights to which a man is entitled by virtue of his 
humanity is broader than those civil liberties dear to the 
Western mind. Indeed, civil liberties cannot be enjoyed at all 
until more basic human necessities, such as adequate nutri- 
tion and housing, are to some degree being cared for. 

Since the adoption of the Declaration of Human Rights 
by the United Nations General Assembly, numerous con- 
ventions on specific areas have been proposed and, to one 
degree or another, have received national ratification. The 
United States, for instance, has ratified the Protocol to the 
Convention on Slavery (1967) and the Convention on 
Refugees (1968). Canada has moved considerably beyond 
the United States, having ratified the Genocide Convention 
which, at this writing, is still without sufficient support in 
the United States Senate. 

The controversy surrounding the Genocide Convention 
in the United States dramatizes the problem central to the 
making of human rights a matter of transnational law. Most 
of the opposition to ratification has been couched in terms 
of constitutional law, the contention being that ratification 
of the convention in question would amount to the sur- 
render of sovereignty. Whatever other reasons may be oper- 
ating, there is seen here the basic unwillingness of a nation- 
state to become party to an obligation which might imply 
its recognition of a legal authority higher than itself. The 
underlying axiom is that of the indivisibility of national 
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sovereignty: no part can be surrendered without the loss 
of the whole. 

The same problem is found in the inability of the United 
Nations to deal effectively with violations of human rights in 
such places as the Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozam- 
bique and the trust territory of South-West Africa. It also 
manifests itself in the continued opposition by the Eastern 
bloc to the establishment of the position of a United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights. Thus, human rights 
continues to be mainly a matter of declared intentions. 

It is easy to belittle the Universal Declaration and its 
related conventions as mere "paper barriers" having no force 
against the power of states choosing to ignore them. It is 
worth noting that a similar argument was raised against the 
inclusion of a formal bill of rights in the United States 
Constitution. Madison, for instance, felt that a popular 
majority could and would nullify the guarantees of such a 
bill whenever it wished. When one observes breaches of 
human rights by various nation-states, doubt concerning 
the international efficacy of paper guarantees is equally 
understandable. 

Nevertheless, there is a value in the public and solemn 
enunciation of legal norms that cannot be gainsaid, regard- 
less of the fact of their being violated. The Universal 
Declaration stands as evidence that today human rights are 
a matter of transnational concern. No nation can be alto- 
gether unaffected by the force of world public opinion con- 
cerning its treatment or mistreatment of human beings. 
Indeed, the vehemence with which national governments 
sometimes defend their violations of human diginty is itself 
an indication, however negative, that governments are find- 
ing themselves in a position of answerability to something— 
however ill-defined—greater than themselves. 

There are many who contend that the development of an 
effective system of world law must be accompanied by the 
establishment of a world government with full powers of 
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enforcement. What is required, according to this view, is a 
frontal attack on national sovereignty and a “quantum jump” 
from the present system of nation-states to a world-state. The 
holders of this conviction then proceed to one of two 
extreme positions. Either they devote all their efforts at 
persuading people of the necessity and practicability of world 
government; or else they conclude that, since world govern- 
ment is an impossibility, world law is a mirage which simply 
diverts attention from the reality of international power 
politics. 

The “middle way" which is being advocated here is based 
on two assumptions: (1) That new forms of social organi- 
zation, together with their appropriate norms and institu- 
tions, evolve out of old ones; and (2) that man, the rational 
and political animal, can, by thought and action, direct and 
even accelerate the process of such evolution. The task is 
not one of persuading states to "give up” their sovereignty 
but rather to "exercise" that sovereignty according to a wider 
perception of self-interest and in support of institutions and 
patterns of behavior which tend to reinforce world com- 
munity. 

The task includes the development of ever-broadening 
areas of common interest, as well as of communities of persons 
whose interest is in the "human" problems which cut 
across all national boundaries. Concern about such things 
as the international traffic in narcotic drugs is an example of 
the former; communities of scientists, educators, welfare pro- 
fessionals, and churchmen are examples of the latter. 

As a community which, in its theological self-understand- 
ing, is transnational, the church has a proper place here. 
Although the organized churches of the world have borne 
witness in word and deed to this, their theological esse, that 
witness has been meager when compared to their combined 
resources of membership and wealth. It is safe to say that 
most Christians at the "grass roots" level think of the world- 
wide dimensions of the church in terms of an insubstantial 
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piety that never quite connects with the political questions 
which now confront the human family as matters of life 
and death. To this task of releasing the potential residing in 
this international fellowship more attention will be directed 
presently. 

Meanwhile, there are numerous things which can be done 
to strengthen confidence in the growing structure of inter- 
national law and institutions. For instance, the United States 
ought to repeal its so-called Connally reservation to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. Such a move 
would be in the national self-interest inasmuch as the mainte- 
nance of such a reservation entitles other countries, on the 
basis of reciprocity, to declare themselves immune from suit 
by the United States. Repeal of the reservation would be at 
once an exercise of enlightened sovereignty and a notable 
contribution to a strengthened international legal system.! 


"Besides the U.S., Liberia, Mexico, South Africa, and Sudan have self- 
judging reservations. Great Britain, France, India, and Pakistan, which 
once held such reservations, have now withdrawn them. In 1955 the U.S. 
was unable to press a claim against Bulgaria in the International Court 
because the latter, invoking the principle of reciprocity, refused to have the 
case adjudicated. 
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4 ORGANIZING FOR PEACE 


There has been in Western history a tendency to view 
legal agreements between or among nations, together with 
any institutions born of them, to be purely instruments for 
maintaining an existing status quo. The definition of peace as 
status quo. underlay a proposal for world government made 
in the Eighteenth Century by the philosopher Rousseau. 
According to that scheme, the world would consist of a con- 
federation of sovereigns under a council of deputies. The 
council would have the double function of arbitrating inter- 
national disputes and guaranteeing to the respective sover- 
eigns security against revolution. Peace could be achieved 
only through the maintenance of the existing order between 
and within the several nation-states.! 

If this narrow definition of world peace was dying when 
Wilson enunciated the Fourteen Points, it had been super- 
seded altogether as a politically acceptable idea by the close 
of World War II and the founding of the United Nations. 
‘True enough, peace as status quo survives to an extent in the 
collective security mechanism whereby the five wartime 
allies are required to act as one in the Security Council. 
Yet no one of the Great Powers can define its aims publicly 
in such narrow terms, something that could easily have been 
done a century earlier. 

A host of new realities and aspirations, as well as a matur- 
*See James Madison’s reflections on Rousseau’s plan in an article written in 


The National Gazette, February 2, 1791. Saul K. Padover, ed., The Com- 
plete Madison (New York: Harper, 1953), p. 260. 
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ing of some older ones, made it impossible to construct a 
world organization devoted exclusively to the prevention 
of armed conflict and the adjudication or conciliation of 
international disputes. Scores of former colonial possessions 
were on the verge of independence and the struggle for 
national self-identity. For them, a world organization would 
have to provide technical and material assistance, as well as 
serve as the arena of their “political education." ‘The Security 
Council, whose underlying principle is collective security 
maintained by the Great Powers, had to be supplemented 
by the General Assembly. In this latter body, the smaller— 
and particularly the younger—nations could participate on 
an equal footing with the greater ones. Here they could 
express freely their interests and aspirations and enjoy the 
dignity of sovereigns while learning the ways of international 
politics. 

The emergence to prominence of human rights—broadly 
conceived—as a concern of the whole of mankind, not merely 
of particular national governments, was written into the 
Charter of the United Nations. Article 55 reads: 


With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on the principles of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 


a. higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development; 


b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and re- 
lated problems; and international cultural and educational co- 
operation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. 


This article goes beyond the conventional wisdom of the 
past in which peace-defined-as-stability was considered the 
precondition for social and economic justice and individual 
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liberty. Here are enunciated two new principles: (1) That 
peace cannot be achieved without a serious and constructive 
commitment on the part of all nations to human welfare 
and liberty; and (2) that a united effort on the part of 
nations in the solving of basic human problems will have as 
its by-product the diminishing of the political and ethnic 
rivalries which pose a threat to peace. 

The inclusion of these elements within the stated purposes 
of the United Nations is in large part the result of the 
growing influence of the community of transnational, non- 
governmental, welfare-oriented organizations. These are 
unique in that their governing bodies, while multinational 
in character, are independent of outside political control. 
They operate not as international agencies but as indepen- 
dent world agencies dedicated to particular social, techno- 
logical, or cultural concerns. Their intent is to remove an 
everincreasing number of common human problems out of 
the political arena and facilitate their solution on "rational," 
"functional" grounds. Many of these organizations, such as 
the International Labor Organization and the World 
Health Organization, became affiliated with the United 
Nations as "specialized agencies." ‘They seek to reduce to 
irrelevance the artificial barriers dividing men by isolating 
and solving problems common to all. 

A dramatic paradigm of this principle was enacted not 
long ago in the first successful heart transplant. In that 
instance, an artificial barrier, the South African policy of 
Apartheid, was rendered irrelevant when the heart of a 
mulatto woman was grafted into a white man. A human prob- 
lem, together with man's rational and technical capacity to 
solve it, literally fused into one a humanity that had been 
declared officially divided. While that amazing operation did 
not in fact end Apartheid, it did suggest in a powerful way 
that one means of demolishing the irrational divisions 
between men is through the perception and solution of 
common problems. 
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If the specialized agencies related to the United Nations 
declare, through both their organization and their function, 
the practical irrelevance of national boundaries and political 
divisions, the worldwide Christian fellowship declares that 
irrelevance at a deeper, theological level. The painful reality 
is, however, that—except for notable instances—declaration 
has not been accompanied by action. It is not the ecumenical 
Christian community which engages in aiding human devel- 
opment but rather separate “national” churches which 
engage in what is often called "world outreach." ‘The 
churches of both East and West are still too tied to a national 
parochialism to allow for common effort at solving even the 
least politically-laden problems. 

This negative appraisal should not be permitted to obscure 
the significant cooperative work done by church leaders in 
the area of international welfare. Indeed, the ecumenical 
movement originated in part in just these efforts under the 
leadership of such churchmen as Archbishop Nathan Sóder- 
blom of Sweden. Söderblom’s “Life and Work" movement 
became one of the precursors of the present World Council 
of Churches. The latter body has continued to hold high 
the concern for human welfare, although now under the 
rubric of "development."? 

The worldwide fellowship of Lutheran churches is espe- 
cially fitted to contribute to the greater realization of a 
transnational Christian community. Possessing one of the 


"There are many sources from which one may secure a picture of this 
unfolding history. See, for instance, Walter Müller-Römheld, “The Inter- 
national Labor Office and the Early Years of the Ecumenical Movement,” 
in the July, 1969, Ecumenical Review. For more recent evidence, see the 
documents produced by conferences sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches in recent years. Of special note are the reports of the World 
Conference on Church and Society (Geneva, 1966), the Conference on 
World Development (Beirut, Lebanon, 1968) sponsored jointly by the 
WCC and the Pontifical Commission on Justice and Peace, and the Fourth 
Assembly of the WCC (Uppsala, 1969). All these are obtainable through 
the World Council of Churches, 150 Route de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, 
Switzerland. 
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most active international confessional organizations, the 
Lutheran World Federation, Lutherans have a history of 
ongoing communication and dialogue on both theological 
and social issues. In addition, Lutherans’ experience in relief 
and refugee work has given them considerable experience 
in the practical aspects of international welfare and develop- 
ment. This record is one not to be broken with but built 
upon. 

The point being made here, however, is that, in spite of 
this record, the great mass of Christians do not in any sub- 
stantial way as yet identify themselves as members and par- 
ticipants in a transnational body called of God to serve 
all men. 

How vast a reservoir of power for world peace and justice 
there must be in the global Christian community! Were the 
national churches willing to educate their members to per- 
ceive themselves as part of such a community while, at the 
same time, granting to the world confessional and inter- 
confessional bodies greater resources and freedom, a tangible 
reality could begin to appear where lofty sentiment stood 
before.? 

It is appropriate to lift to prominence the work of the 
specialized agencies both because they so often go unnoticed 
by the public media and because their approach to human 
needs and problems is one with which the churches can 
readily identify. At the same time, however, it would be 
altogether wrong to create the impression that, because 
political, national, ideological and other barriers may not 
be relevant to the serving of human needs, they are some- 
how less real. It is precisely because these barriers and their 
accompanying rivalries are so real that no world organization 
can afford to ignore them or limit its efforts at minimizing 
them to the functional approach just described. Nations must 
be made to speak and deal with one another in constructive 


*For an example of the bridging of national boundaries through dialogue on 
a political issue, see Appendix B. 
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ways, recognizing the stubbornly irrational side of each 
other's selfhood which, however irrelevant from the view- 
point of the "problem-solving" approach, is altogether too 
human simply to “go away." 

As a world organization which, though not a government, 
is charged with the maintenance of international peace and 
security and the promotion of human welfare and liberty, 
the United Nations is of necessity beset with internal con- 
tradictions. Its collective security mechanism, predicated on 
the unanimity of the former Allied Powers, has been un- 
workable wherever Great Power interests were at stake. 
Concurrently with its efforts at creating an internationalism, 
the United Nations has had to function as a midwife at the 
birth of many new states. The concern for the freedom and 
well-being of "humanity" has had to be juxtaposed to the 
fostering of the "legitimate aspirations" and self-determina- 
tion of particular national groups. 'T he time-honored concept 
of the sovereign equality of nation-states, which the new 
nations prize as the badge of hard-won dignity, threatens the 
effectiveness and credibility of the General Assembly where 
greatest and least carry equal weight. 

The peacekeeping function has been only minimally effec- 
tive and, since the Congo crisis and the (Article 19) contro- 
versy over funding, it has had to depend on voluntary, 
ad hoc support. There is a growing negative sentiment within 
the Western powers toward the "Uniting for Peace" resolu- 
tion on the basis of which the General Assembly authorized 
the United Nations operations in Korea and later in the 
Congo. With the influx of so many new member-states from 
the “Third World," the Western powers see the possibility 
of peacekeeping operations inimical to their national inter- 
ests. Americans can ill-afford to be self-righteously critical 
of France over her refusal to pay her share of the Congo 
operation when, mutatis mutandis, their own government 
could easily find itself in a similar position. 

There have been proposals for the revival of the peace- 
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keeping function, such as that of a special study panel in 
1969 which would create a permanent force supplied by 
nonaligned states, logistically supported by the Great Powers, 
and underwritten by voluntary contributions. While the 
non-implementation to date of such schemes may be cause 
for discouragement, it is possible that the sustained applica- 
tion of imagination to this and other problems will create a 
fund of options from which there may be drawn something 
that is both effective and politically acceptable. 

While granting these and other builtin weakness and 
contradictions, the fact remains that the United Nations has 
served, and can continue to serve, as an important arena for 
international political communication and bargaining. This 
function could be vastly enhanced if it were more inclusive 
in membership. Certainly the way ought no longer to be 
blocked for the entrance of the People's Republic of China 
as the de jure representative of the Chinese people. How this 
may be accomplished, given that country's seeming dis- 
interest at present in applying for membership, as well as 
the problem of Taiwan, will doubtless entail one or another 
very intricate scenario. It should be obvious, however, that 
the ultimate goal must be the assumption by the PRC of the 
"China" seat in both the Assembly and the Security Council. 

In addition to their role in international welfare and 
human rights, the churches in the various nation-states have 
a clear-responsibility for the generation of support for the 
political functions of the United Nations. The churches can 
develop and activate constituencies which are informed about 
the United Nations and supportive of national policies which 
tend to strengthen it. The churches in the United States in 
particular should press for a greater emphasis on inter- 
national consultation within the U.N. arena rather than 


“The panel, headed by Kingman Brewster, Jr., also proposed a package 
settlement of the present U.N. peacekeeping debt through voluntary con- 
tributions from the U.S., U.S.S.R., and France. As reported in the New 
York Times, April 25, 1969. 
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ad hoc bargaining (particularly among the Great Powers 
alone) outside the world body. 


In the report of its activities for the year 1968-69, the 


Commission of the Churches on International Affairs made 
a prediction about the United Nations expressive of the quiet 
hope and sober realism that must characterize any sustained 
Christian engagement in the issues related to world com- 
munity. The Commission observed: 


Peace and the machinery of peaceful change cannot be firmly 
established unless international institutions accurately reflect the 
shape of the international community. That community is still 
to some extent fluid but it will always consist of larger and smaller 
units, whether individual nations or groups of nations. It is still 
an open question whether the international community of the 
future will be guided by a central over-riding international 
authority, such as some have conceived the U.N. as destined one 
day to become, or whether it will develop, as at present under 
the leadership of its most powerful members or groups of mem- 
bers. Probably both elements will continue to be present, with 
a tendency to form larger regional groupings. What is certain is 
that no international structure will be acceptable which does not 
afford its weaker members adequate protection against superior 
strength, and a free voice in the expression of their views.’ 


*Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, World Council of 


Churches. Report 1968-69, p. 93. 
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9 STEWARDSHIP OF THE EARTH 


There is an uncanny parallel between Milton’s portrayal 
in Paradise Lost of the newly-fallen demons’ exploitation of 
their infernal environment and the way in which man has 
actually exploited the resources of his world. As they look 
about for the resources with which to construct Pandae- 
monium, the Palace of Satan, the demons are attracted to 
a volcanic hill the slopes of which 


Shon with a glossier scruff, undoubted sign 

That in his womb was hid metallic Ore 

The work of Sulphur. Thither winged with speed 

A numerous Brigad hasten’d. As when bands 

Of Pioners with Spade and Pickaxe arm’d, 

Forerun the Royal Camp to trench a Field 

Or cut a Rampart. Mammon led them on. . . 

v 2 bvelim"first 

Men also, and by his suggestions taught, 

Ransacked the Center, and with impious hands 

Riff'd the bowels of their mother Earth.! 
In the same Book, Satan comforts his fallen legions with 
the possibility of their conquering “outer space." He declares: 


Space may produce new Worlds whereof so rife 
There went a fame in Heav'n that [God] ere long 
Intended to create. . . 


Thither, if but to prie, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption, thither or elsewhere: 


"John Milton, Paradise Lost, Book I, lines 670-88. 
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For this Infernal Pit shall never hold 
Celestial Spirits in Bondage, nor th’Abysse 
Long under darkness cover.? 


Milton here portrays the demonic side of man who, in 
biblical terms, has so devoted himself to the divine injunc- 
tion to subdue the earth that he has forgotten that his original 
vocation was “to dress and to keep it." The result, in terms 
of the contamination of the environment, has been such as 
to prompt the direst warnings about the short time man can 
expect to survive unless something radical and comprehen- 
sive is done to reverse the trend. 


It has become customary to think of the conservation of 
the environment as essentially a national problem. Within 
the United States, for instance, there is a large conservation 
lobby which has been successful in securing a certain 
amount of protection of resources from unrestrained exploita- 
tion. Nevertheless, even this constituency has been hard 
put to arrest encroachment on natural preserves, to say 
nothing of halting the contamination of the air and water 
by such elements as industrial waste and nuclear and non- 
nuclear weapons material. 


While the struggle for environmental conservation has 
been going on at the national level, it is only beginning to 
take hold in the international community. Although con- 
servationist interests within particular nation-states are not 
having an easy time of it, they have at least succeeded in 
securing general acceptance that the use, or abuse, of 
resources is not the exclusive, private concern of single 
individuals or corporate groups engaged in exploitative 
activity. There is a definite public interest involved in the 
use of resources even though they may be privately owned, 
and the public has both the right and the responsibility to 
regulate their use. 

The continuing acceleration of technological advances, 





"Ibid., Lines 650-59. 
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with the imminent possibility of a new “colonialism” of the 
oceans, outer space, and the interior of the earth, has raised 
the question as to whether there is an "international public 
interest" and an "international public domain" in terms of 
which legal norms and regulatory agencies can be established 
for purposes of conserving the resources of these new 
"frontiers." Furthermore, given the fact that what nation- 
states do with the resources within their own territories has 
increasing effects (in terms, for instance, of contamination) 
upon the global environment, the question of the claims of 
an "international public interest" must be extended to 
include what individual states have hitherto tended to 
regard as their own private business. Thus, the struggle 
which has been going on for some decades within par- 
ticular states is beginning to recapitulate itself on a global 
scale. 

The struggle to define the “international public interest" 
and the "international public domain" will doubtless see 
some decisive turning-points in the current effort at develop- 
ing norms and institutions governing the use of the seas 
and the sea beds. Here technology is making it possible for 
particular states both to exploit and to contaminate this vast 
domain. The danger seems to be that if international law 
cannot be made to catch up with technology very soon, it 
may be impossible to repair the damage later. 

Eight years before the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
Queen Elizabeth I declared that “the use af the sea and air is 
common to all, neither can a title to the ocean belong to any 
people or private persons, forasmuch as neither nature nor 
public use and custom permit any possession thereof.” This 
announcement, though made, in the context of the struggle 
between two states for maritime supremacy, did help to 
establish the principle that the oceans are, as a matter of 
natural and customary law, free. 


*Ouoted by Senator Claiborne Pell (D. R.L) in “The Oceans—Man's 
Last Great Resource," Saturday Review, October 11, 1969. 
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The principle is in danger of crumbling away altogether 
in the face of the capacity of the technologically advanced 
countries to invade the seas for industrial and military pur- 
poses. Rich deposits of oil and manganese, the possibility 
of "farming" underwater animal and plant life, and the grim 
possibility of undersea military stations all point to the need 
for an international consensus on legal norms, and the estab- 
lishment of effective institutions governing the use of the 
oceans. There is the further consideration that, if and when 
such norms and institutions are established, they be the 
result of a genuinely international effort and not a de facto 
domination of the oceans by the industrial powers. To vest 
the “protection” of the seas with the Great Powers, or to 
allow them to dominate an agency to which that task is 
committed, would give the lie to the principle that the seas 
are the property of no one. All nations must be given the 
right to participate in the constructive exploitation of the 
oceanic resources, as well as in the making and enforcing 
of the rules governing such exploitation. 


The concern about the resources of the seas has its 
parallels in outer space and the polar ice caps. Ultimately, 
of course, norms and sanctions developed to govern these 
obvious aspects of the "international public domain" will 
have to extend to the ways in which resources are used 
within nations. Contamination of the seas from national 
rivers and of the atmosphere from radioactive and other 
waste are but two examples of ways in which certain 
unchecked activities within states can militate against even 
the most constructive international efforts at the conservation 
of resources. 

Church bodies within the various nations have a clear 
responsibility to press their governments to support the most 
far-reaching efforts at the establishment of norms and institu- 
tions capable of conserving the "international public do- 
main." It may be hoped that such cooperation among states 
in an interest which is so vital to all will constitute a sig- 
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nificant “learning experience” in the evolution of a genuine 
world community. 

An important theme in Lutheran theology and piety has 
been the affirmation of the realm of nature as containing, 
in its variety of living forms, "masks" of the Divine Presence. 
Man 1s seen, not so much as nature's master as its kinsman 
who is commissioned to care for it with all tenderness. In 
the political task of caring for the "international public 
domain" Lutherans have an opportunity to give a tangible 
demonstration of their historic affirmation. 
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6 ARMS AND SECURITY 


Jealousy, mistrust, the lust to dominate, and violent con- 
flict have characterized the human race since time im- 
memorial. The murder of Abel by his envious brother is 
a paradigm of the way in which men and nations have inter- 
acted throughout history. Indeed, it would hardly be inac- 
curate to say that violence and counter-violence have been 
the very engine which has provided history with its move- 
ment. Christians declare that the critical turning point in 
the story of God and man was an event of the ugliest 
violence, an event which they keep before their eyes in their 
regular liturgical remembrance. 

The extent to which the nation-state system reflects man's 
fundamental nature, and the possible ways of mitigating that 
system's destructive possibilities continue to engage the 
behavioral sciences. Is man essentially a "territorial" creature 
and, if so, what does that say about the possibility of trans- 
forming or replacing the present system of nation-states? If 
it is impossible or undesirable to remove the violent side 
of human nature, is it nevertheless possible to redirect man's 
violent impulses? If violence serves a necessary function for 
man, can it be so directed as to minimize the threat of mass 
suicide which arms technology now poses? 

While these questions are important ones, morally-respon- 
sible policy makers cannot defer action until they are ans- 
wered. Nor is it possible to continue on a "business as 
usual” basis while the "human engineers" devise ways of 
directing human impulses into less lethal channels. There 
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are too many hypotheses, there is too much data, and— 
most important—the headlong career of the arms race is 
accelerating too swiftly to permit postponement of the 
political "putting on the brakes" and changing course that is 
so urgent at this time. 


The situation confronting man in regard to weapons of 
mass destruction may be summarized by a series of brief 
propositions: 


First, any further arming by the nuclear superpowers is 
superfluous from the point of view of national security. 
Both sides possess more than sufficient first and second 
strike capability to destroy each other. 


Second, with the testing by both the United States and the 
Soviet Union of the multiple independently-targeted 
re-entry vehicle (MIRV), and the prospect of increas- 
ingly sophisticated versions of that weapon, the arms 
race 1s now on the verge of entering yet another phase 
which will make immeasurably more difficult any inter- 
national effort at scaling down, let alone stopping, it. 


Third, the extent to which the domestic economies of both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are grounded 
on arms development and production makes the political 
task of changing direction a near impossible one; the 
further acceleration of the arms race may well end that 
possibility altogether. 


There is a definitely macabre quality in the picture of a 
highly rationalized technology engaged in the production 
and deployment of the instruments of ultimate madness. The 
"military-industrial" complex against which the late Dwight 
Eisenhower warned as he left the Presidency has taken on a 
mysterious and fearful life of its own, a life which it must 
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protect and justify. Lest its activities be viewed as super- 
fluous by too many, it keeps alive the Manichean myth of the 
anti-Communist crusade or, more recently, the alleged threat 
of China (as a justification for an anti-ballistic missile system 
which, by the time the Chinese developed a sufficient delivery 
capacity, would be obsolete anyway) . In the words of former 
Marine Commandant David M. Shoup: 


Somewhat like a religion, the basic appeals of anti-Communism, 
national defense, and patriotism provide the foundation for a 
powerful creed upon which the defense establishment can build, 
grow, and justify its cost. More so than many large bureaucratic 
organizations, the defense establishment now devotes a large share 
of its efforts to self-perpetuation, to justifying its organizations, 
to preaching its doctrines and to self-maintenance and 
management.” 


While the present moment, as the possible threshold of 
a new and more deadly round of the arms race, is rightly 
viewed with foreboding, it can also be seen as a time of op- 
portunity. Each side knows, both by its own intelligence and 
the frank statements of its opposite number, the vast destruc- 
tion it would suffer were it to launch a nuclear war. Both 
sides have the “nuclear sufficiency” to assure that neither 
need fear entering into an agreement to limit arms from a 
position of weakness. And both have, in fact, engaged in 
the preliminary rounds of the long-awaited Strategic Arms 
Limitations Talks (SALT). 


It seems clear that, given the present state of the arms race, 
SALT, to be effective, will have to move well beyond existing 


*Eisenhower’s words were these: “In the councils of government we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, whether sought or 
unsought, by the military-industrial complex. The potential for the dis- 
astrous rise of misplaced power exists and will persist. We must never 
let the weight of this combination endanger our liberties or democratic 
processes. We should never take anything for granted.” As quoted by 
William McGaffin in the New York Post, February 20, 1970. 


"David M. Shoup, “The New American Militarism,” Atlantic, April 1969. 
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treaties governing nuclear weapons and, indeed, will have to 
include provision for a moratorium on the development and 
testing of weapons which, like MIRV, would doubtless signal 
the start of a new level of escalation.’ 

Negotiations to limit arms cannot be expected to progress 
too rapidly or too far if the principals do not take it upon 
themselves to create a conducive climate. Nor is it necessary 
for each to wait for the other in an Alphonse-Gaston fashion 
in the taking of initiatives. "Unilateral" is not a popular 
word in some quarters, yet it is surely true that indi- 
vidual nuclear powers can well afford to take certain uni- 
lateral initiatives for purposes of expediting agreement on 
arms limitation. McGeorge Bundy has noted that, if it were 
to declare a freeze on detectable deployment of weapons— 
as missile sites and silos—it would not be putting itself at 
any disadvantage. Indeed, were the Soviet Union to fail 
to reciprocate and continued deployment, it would be at 
a disadvantage inasmuch as it would be going to consider- 
able needless expense.* In the same article, Bundy considers 
that it would be timely to accompany such a freeze with a 
re-study of the usefulness of an anti-ballistic missile system 
(ABM), as well as a comprehensive review of the total 
American nuclear arsenal. 


The understandable preoccupation with nuclear weaponry 
should not be permitted to obscure the threat posed by other 
types of weaponry. Revelations concerning the lethal gasses 
being tested on proving grounds in the western United States, 
casualties from gas escaping in Okinawa, and reports of the 


"Existing building-blocks in the legal structure to control nuclear weapons 
include treaties which declare Antarctica a demilitarized zone (1958), and 
ban atmospheric and underwater testing of nuclear devices (1963). U.N. 
draf treaties banning nuclear weapons from outer space, banning prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons, and banning such weapons from the ocean floor 
have yet to take effect, pending ratification. 


“McGeorge Bundy, “How to Wind Down the Arms Race,” New York Times 
Magazine, November 16, 1969. 
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dumping of obsolete chemical weapons material in the 
Atlantic have called some attention to the fact that current 
developments in weapons technology are by no means con- 
fined to the nuclear field. The announced intention of the 
Nixon Administration to seek ratification of the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925 prohibiting the use of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons is certainly a welcome step, although it is 
to be regretted that the Protocol is understood by the Admin- 
istration as not covering agents now being used by the United 
States in Vietnam. 


To what extent, or how quickly, the “threat system" by 
which the present unstable "peace" is maintained can be 
supplanted by a more orderly system governed by law and, 
ultimately, by legal institutions 1s something that no one can 
predict with certainty. Of those who contend that it is 
unsafe to enter into agreements at limiting arms it must 
be asked, “Is it safe not to enter into such agreements?" Can 
there be any security in the amassing of weapons which can 
have no use except that of suicide? Can there be any security 
in increasing the probability of holocaust by miscalculation 
or mechanical malfunction? 


It seems clear that the responsible leadership of the United 
States knows the ultimate uselessness of these weapons even 
as they authorize their further development. Again Mc- 
George Bundy: 


There is a curious and distressing paradox in all this. The 
same political leaders who know these terrible weapons must never 
be used and who do not run the foolish risks of nuclear games- 
manship abroad still do not hesitate to authorize system after 
system. The usual resolution of the paradox is to describe the 
decision to build as an “insurance policy." But the argument is 
unsatisfying; the gap between what the political leader orders 
and what he can do with it is too great. I know of no escape 
from the conclusion that both in his sensible abhorrence of 
nuclear conflict and his persistent attachment to stil more 
weapons systems the political leader is reflecting his constituency. 
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The fault lies less in our leaders than in ourselves.’ | Emphasis 

supplied. } 

It is an easy thing, bordering on the platitudinous, to say 
that the “answer” therefore lies in changing the perception 
and the will of the individuals who elect national leaders. 
Yet it is certainly true that so long as the mass of the people, 
though they be vaguely aware of the nuclear threat that may 
at any moment destroy them, continue to blot out that aware- 
ness by the psychological device of "denial'—whether that 
"denial" be couched in terms of a spurious piety or simply 
the immersion of the self in more immediate things—so long 
they will permit the purchase of ever more deadly nuclear 
"security blankets." Surely one of the chief responsibilities 
of the church is that of changing the perception and will of 
its members so that they may be supportive of the political 
"breaking" of the headlong career of the nuclear Juggernaut. 

It would be totally unrealistic, however, to rest with the 
assertion that the task of the church is that of educating— 
or re-educating—its individual members. Politics is done, 
after all, not so much by individuals as by interest groups 
which form and re-form into many different alliance-con- 
figurations, depending on the objective. Interest groups and 
coalitions find their men in the Congress to advance their 
cause; and when they gain sufficient permanence, they suc- 
ceed in getting agencies established in the Executive Branch 
which act as their advocates inside government. The cabinet 
departments are obvious examples; and in the establishment 
of the newest ones, the Departments of Transportation and 
of Housing and Urban Development are seen the ways in 
which the coalescence of interests succeeds in establishing 
their governmental advocates. 

Given the massive and all-pervasive character of the 
so-called military-industrial complex, it is of the wildest 
fantasy to expect that there could be assembled today or to- 





°McGeorge Bundy, “To Cap the Volcano," Foreign Affairs, October 1969. 
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morrow an interest group so massive as to countervail the 
defense establishment. At the same time, however, it has to be 
said that much more could be done to coordinate the efforts 
of the host of formal and informal nongovernmental groups 
having some interest in world peace, whether in terms of 
providing relief to the poor and homeless or in terms of 
achieving a "sane" policy regarding nuclear armaments. 
While it would be undesirable to weld the plurality of such 
agencies and groups into a monolith, the fact remains that, 
were their efforts given more coordination through regular 
intercommunication and joint planning, their political effec- 
tiveness would be enhanced considerably. 


‘The idea has been advanced of establishing a cabinet-level 
"Department of Peace" which, in addition to drawing under 
one administrative roof a number of functions now scattered 
elsewhere in the government, could serve as a focal point 
around which the many groups of the "peace sector" might 
cluster. Such a department could well provide a mechanism 
for the constant exchange of information which is of vital 
importance to any coalescence of the now diffuse peace 
constituency. 

As described by Arthur Larson, Director of the World 
Rule of Law Research Center of Duke University, a Depart- 
ment of Peace would bring together the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the Peace Corps, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and those functions of the State 
Department related to the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. The department would also contain a “Peace Insti- 
tute" for the training of persons for public service related to 
world peace. It would occasion the establishment of a Joint 
Committee of Congress for Peace.? 


One momentous task which might well be undertaken by 
a Department of Peace would be an intensive study of the 
non-military functions of the defense complex and the extent 


"Arthur Larson in the Los Angeles Times, April 2, 1969. 
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to which the national economic and social system is de- 
pendent upon them. There is no doubt that, given the 
massive dependence of the American economy on war-related 
industry, it is sheer unrealism to advocate a diminution of 
arms production and deployment without making provision 
for some means of taking over the economic functions which 
an expanding defense complex performs. The sooner alter- 
native means of performing those functions are discovered, 
the more politically palatable will disarmament be to those 
for whom "defense" has meant economic prosperity,’ 


McGeorge Bundy believes that public opinion played a 
significant role in the securing of a ban on atmospheric 
nuclear testing and, as is clear from the quotation above, 
he believes that political leaders will move toward breaking 
the nuclear spiral to the extent that their constituents—both 
individuals and interest groups— press them. Calling for what 
might well be called a politics of peace, he says: 


. when we consider the very heavy weight of power and belief 
that works against arms control, it seems right to give a warm 
welcome to the new strength of public concern on the control 
side. It can help the negotiators at least as often as it hampers 
them—it gives the President himself more freedom than it takes 
away.? 


If a politics of peace is what is called for, then surely the 
churches must be at its very center. 





‘A sobering discussion of this subject appears in Report from Iron Mountain 
on the Possibility and Desirability of Peace, Introductory material by 
Leonard C. Lewin (New York: Dial Press, 1967.) 


"McGeorge Bundy, *How to Wind Down the Arms Race." 
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7 POPULAR DEVELOPMENT 


Ever since the early 1960's when so many of the former 
colonial territories took their places as member-nations of the 
World Organization, there has been much attention to and 
discussion of the problems of the so-called developing nations 
which make up what has come to be known—not altogether 
happily—as the “Third World." 

Current popular thinking about the developing nations 
of the “Third World" usually puts under one heading two 
types of entity: (1) the post-colonial territory which is 
engaged in the process of forging its identity and viability as 
a nation-state; and (2) the older nation-state which, in 
reality, contains two nations—an “effective” nation comprised 
of a ruling elite and perhaps a middle class of some size, and 
the large body of population which is still outside the 
political and economic system, living at little more than a 
subsistence level. The newly independent states of Africa 
represent the former type; the older states of Latin America, 
North Africa, and the Middle East are examples of the latter. 

Both these groups of countries are classified under the 
rubric of “developing nations". While there is widespread 
disagreement as to what constitutes development in this 
context, it is generally agreed that these nations are engaged 
in a process variously described as leading from a traditional 
to a modern culture, from a pre-industrial to an industrial 
economy, and from a tribal (or multi-tribal) to a national 
society. 

The problems encountered in this process are at once 
complex and massive, requiring the application of skill, 
imagination, and the material resources in a mix for which 
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there is no existing recipe. Some observers have suggested 
that the process of development might be expedited with 
greater ease if the so-called “technical”, “rational” problems 
—for instance, the establishment of a communications system, 
the improvement of agriculture, the setting up of industrial 
enterprises—were isolated for intensive attention. On this 
view, attention to rational planning, organization, and coop- 
eration would minimize the more political and emotional 
problems which seem so disruptive of the development 
process. 

It has been discovered, however, that just as it is impos- 
sible to separate the rational from the emotional in individual 
men, so likewise it is impossible to separate the rational/ 
functional/cooperative aspect of development from its more 
unpredictable emotional/political side. Flux and ferment 
continue to characterize the newly independent states, as well 
as those older states whose masses are now emerging into the 
mainstream of industrialized society. There seems every 
indication that this situation will persist for an indefinite 
time to come. Consequently, it will be difficult for the 
governments of industrialized states, inter-governmental 
agencies of development, as well as all manner of non- 
governmental groups, to find a “formula” for assisting these 
countries, much less a standard by which to measure success. 


It may indeed be that to think of development simply in 
the problem-solving terms familiar to the industrialized West 
is to insure failure from the very beginning. Americans in 
particular have become so accustomed to considering the 
world in terms of industrial management that they often lose 
sight of the fact that in popular development there is an 
intangible selfhood, both collective and individual, which 
will simply not be reduced to quantitative terms. While it 
is generally agreed among persons in the West considering 
themselves "enlightened" that the Christian missionary enter- 
prise of former times violated the cultural selfhood of other 
peoples, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that Western 
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national and business interests are now perpetuating such 
violations, albeit under the “political” or “economic,” rather 
than the “religious” rubric. The war in Vietnam, with its 
preoccupation with statistics—the “body count" for instance 
—is simply an extreme example of what happens through- 
out the world when the industrialized West presumes to 
have the "solution" for what it takes to be a "problem." 

What tasks must be performed in order for a group of 
human beings to forge a national community where there 
had been none before? What does it take to make a viable 
nation-state? ‘There are today numerous theories of the 
development of nations which purport to answer these ques- 
tions. For the purposes of this discussion, the theoretical 
framework of Gabriel Almond may be helpful: Almond 
proposes the following tasks as being essential to a nation's 
development. 

l. The extractive task is essentially that of procuring the 
resources—in the sense of both raw material resources and 
the necessary obedience and cooperation of the citizenry 
(including their being adequately trained for the tasks of a 
society which is organized rationally rather than on a 
traditional/tribal basis) in order to establish the base for a 
viable polity and economy. 

2. The regulative task 1s essentially that of creating the in- 
ternal civil order necessary to guarantee the effective func- 
tioning of the nation state. In countries where tribal rivalries 
threaten to rend the fragile cloth of nationhood, military 
force is maintained more for the sake of internal order than 
as a deterrent to external aggression. One of the ironies of 
the developing nation-state is that the Wilsonian principle 
of the self-determination of peoples which dominates the 
rhetoric of colonial entities struggling for independence sud- 
denly becomes muted when the newly-independent state 
(essentially an artificial creation of colonial powers) finds 





"Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bigham Powell, Comparative Politics: A De- 
velopmental Approach (New York: Little Brown and Co., 1966.) 
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itself confronted by tribal warfare and the possibility of 
secession. 

3. The distributive or “welfare” task relates to the equi- 
table distribution to the population of the fruits of the 
economy. While it is obvious that an adequate system of dis- 
tribution must in a sense follow after the former two tasks 
have been accomplished, there is always the question as to 
whether and when it is the time. Sometimes false expecta- 
tions are raised in the minds of the people regarding the 
capacity of the system to "deliver." Such unfulfilled expecta- 
tions can lead to violence, revolution, and an actual over- 
throw of the regime. The new government may then find that 
it is as incapable of fulfilling expectations as was the old one. 
On the other hand—particularly in older countries which 
have long been ruled by wealthy and well-armed oligarchies 
—there may be more than sufficient reason for the mass of 
the people to demand and secure a new and more just 
distributive system by means of popular revolution. 

Not to be ignored in all this are such persisting problems 
as rapid population growth, hunger and malnutrition, and 
underuse (or misuse) of agricultural acreage. In some older 
countries, a near-feudal system of land tenure coupled with 
underuse or misuse (for export produce) of land can be 
blamed in large part for the inadequate food supply. In other 
cases, the fault may lie with a government's placing undue 
priority on industrial, as opposed to agrarian, development. 
In still others, it may be simply a matter of insufficient tech- 
nological advancement—in methods, irrigation, flood con- 
trol, or pest control, for example. In most instances of 
course the roots of such problems are a complex mixture 
of all these and still other factors. 

The basic and all-inclusive internal problem is, of course, 
that of identity and the meaning of development for the 
particular nation state. Is that standard of development 
simply imported from the industrialized world? Must de- 
velopment eventuate in the emergence of a social and politi- 
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cal institution modeled on that of liberal democracies in the 
West, or the collectivism of the so-called "Socialist Camp," 
or some combination of these? To what extent is it possible 
for a new nation to forge its own identity in a way which is 
independent of outside influences and borrowings? 

While no political leader in an emerging country would 
wish to be cast in the role of a borrower from the developed 
world, responsible leaders are nevertheless forced to act in 
such a fashion to a fairly great degree. For one thing, their 
own education is in many cases Western and in almost all 
cases alien to the indigenous tribal character. For another 
thing, strong pressures force such leaders to aspire to the 
establishment of a technological, industrial, and in many 
cases a military apparatus the building of which almost 
inevitably weds their countries as satellites to one or more 
than one "developed" nation in relationships which are not 
unlike those of the former imperialistic era. 

The tension between the need for integrity and inde- 
pendence on the part of these countries on the one hand, and 
the demands of technological, political and social develop- 
ment on the other is a fierce one which begets other tensions 
affecting the entire international community. While, from 
the point of view of human dignity and self-respect, these 
countries desire to define and implement development ac- 
cording to thir own emerging ideas of selfhood, they are of 
necessity having to adopt concepts of development not alto- 
gether their own. Even the tools of development—whether 
they be concepts or actual machines—are imported and, with 
them, much of the cultures that produced them. The sharp 
cleavage which such a situation produces both within an in- 
dividual person and the society as a whole should call for 
nothing but sympathy and patience on the part of Christians 
and others within the so-called "developed" world who pro- 
fess to be concerned about realizing and preserving man's 
humanness. 

Externally, the problems of these countries—particularly 
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if they are newly independent—are no less acute. There 
are strong economic forces which militate against their 
emergence as industrial states (even as minimally the pro- 
cessors of semi-fabricated products). Deriving most of their 
export income from raw or "primary" commodities, such 
countries suffer from the greatly fluctuating prices which 
such goods bring. They find themselves as essentially out- 
siders to the world's economic mainstream, limited to the 
role of supplying raw materials, but without deriving any 
significant part of the wealth which those goods help to 
create. 

It is obvious that the injection of elements of Big Power 
rivalry into disputes within or among new nations can greatly 
complicate them. One need only cite the difficulties in 
Cyprus, the Congo, and currently, the Middle East as 
examples. That a situation of this sort could become the 
"flash point" of a general holocaust is a fear held by many. 
There may be some comfort in the reality that many of the 
newer nations—whatever ideological stance they may have 
adopted—have sought to avoid embroilment in the East- 
West conflict and have, in fact, cultivated positive relations 
with both camps. 

There are many approaches which have been offered to 
the multiple problems encountered by developing nations 
as they seek to forge their identity within the larger com- 
munity of states. For instance, it is fairly widely agreed that 
the large industrial powers could make a considerable con- 
tribution to the solution of these problems if they would: 


—channel a greater percentage of their wealth into imag- 
inative programs of foreign assistance; 

—channel such assistance through multilateral agencies, 
thereby ceasing to use aid as a lever of political com- 
pulsion; 

—lessen the military component of foreign assistance, and 
seek agreements curbing the sale of increasingly sophisti- 
cated weaponry to smaller nations; 
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—continue to seek means of bringing newer nations into 
a unified world economy through policies which encour- 
age them to diversify their export production, thereby 
suffering less the whims of fluctuating prices on primary 
commodities; and 

—not automatically oppose movements of reform or revo- 
lution simply on the ground that they employ Marxist 
elements in their ideology and program, and not with- 
hold recognition of new governments resulting from 
such movements. 


‘There is, in addition, much that the so-called non-govern- 


mental sector—including the churches—can do to assist in 
the sort of development that preserves human dignity and is 
contributory to international peace and community. Such 
things (many of which are being done now and simply need 
redoubling) include: 


—creating, through continued and intensive educational 
efforts, a climate that is supportive of governmental 
participation in international co-operation and develop- 
ment, including such elements as the one listed above; 

—making long-term, low interest loans to especially new 
and experimental projects in social and economic de- 
velopment; 

—participating more fully in international associations and 
alliance of non-governmental groups, and, to increasing 
degrees, underwriting programs whose funding and 
direction are of a multi-national character; 

—conducting experimental projects in political education 
involving nationals of many countries and finding pos- 
sible ways of transferring learnings in such projects 
among the poor of industrialized countries to similar 
efforts in the new nations, and vice versa. 


Finally, as a community primarily concerned with persons, 


the churches have an ongoing obligation to hold high the 
human aspects of development. It is for them to acquire 
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through intensive study of the cultures and histories of the 
world’s peoples a sensitivity of the selfhood of each group, 
and to communicate such sensitivity to others who are 
engaged in the work of development. When the selfhood 
of any people is being violated, it is for the churches to speak 
against, and not to be participants in, such violation. 

The churches in the industrially developed states have the 
further obligation of helping their people to understand that 
there are no "push-button" or instant solutions to human 
problems. ‘hey have to supply a staying power that is sup- 
portive of development assistance when measurable "results" 
are not immediately forthcoming. 

From what has been said thus far, it should be more than 
obvious that the expediting of popular development within 
the so-called “Third World" is far from a simple task. Plan- 
ning and technological development are important to the 
proces, but the process cannot be viewed simply as the 
domain of the planner and technocrat. Education and polit- 
ical socialization are necessary components of the develop- 
ment process, yet it would be altogether unrealistic to view 
education as the key. Hunger, disease, and overpopulation 
are basic obstacles to popular development; yet the solution 
of these problems cannot be achieved without reference to 
the political, social, and economic factors. 

Just as there is no one problem the solution to which 
constitutes the key to development, so likewise there is no 
single programmatic approach that can be relied upon. What 
is required is an ensemble of approaches sponsored by a 
variety of agencies, whether governmental, inter-govern- 
mental, or private. As has been said earlier, programs of aid 
which are administered by multilateral agencies are to be 
preferred to bilateral agreements if only because they are 
more likely to serve the interests of the developing countries 
without the extraneous factor of the political interests of the 
aid-giving states. While realism cautions against the placing 
of undue faith in such multilateral arrangements—the polit- 
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ical element will always be present to one degree or another 
—it is nevertheless true that approaches to assistance which 
emphasize the element of multinational cooperation are more 
likely to preserve the factors of human dignity and inde- 
pendence than are those which are transparently the tools 
of a particular nation’s foreign policy. 

Not to be omitted is the possible contribution of the 
non-governmental organization. Voluntary groups devoted to 
programs of health, education, welfare, and political develop- 
ment can do much to supplement the work of governmental 
and inter-governmental agencies. Such voluntary groups can 
experiment in new problem areas and with new approaches. 
They can also serve to inject "common sense" into a one- 
sided approach to development stressing prestige-type projects 
as over against those which, while less spectacular, corres- 
pond to more fundamental needs. 

None of these insights is particularly new. Yet is is dis- 
couraging to all who desire to see the poor nations of the 
world free from obstacles to fuller freedom that so little 
has been done. There seems little question that the lion's 
share of the responsibility for change lies with the developed 
countries. In the story of Divies and Lazarus, it was up to 
Divies to make the preliminary and massive effort before 
Lazarus could be expected to rise so much as to his knees. 
Yet Divies did nothing, and the gulf which separated his 
riches from Lazarus' poverty became unbridgeable, a final 
“No” to the possibility of human community. 

The churches of the developed countries must lead the 
way, along with other groups and organizations dedicated 
to the achievement of a fuller humanity for all, if the neces- 


sary will is to be created. For too long “world brotherhood" 


*For a different approach to this issue, the reader is encouraged to consider 
A World Broken by Unshared Bread by M. Darrol Bryant. Prepared as a 
study document for use in connection with the Fifth Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation in Porto Alegre, Brazil, July 1970, this booklet 
is obtainable from the World Council of Churches, US Office, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, New York 10027. 
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has remained a pious phrase without any political muscle to 
back it up. This situation must change, if only because a 
failure to move on the part of those who represent the 
conscience of the community will mean the further mush- 
rooming of the problems of the poor and, with it, an increas- 
ing supply of tinder-dry fuel for world holocaust. Chris- 
tians, it may be hoped, will be motivated by more than con- 
siderations of survival and self-interest. But they must join 
forces with all men, whatever their motivation, to combat 
world deprivation. 

On the other hand, the churches in the developing nations 
have an equally important role to play. It is their task to 
cultivate in their members an understanding of the Gospel 
which includes an active concern for the whole man in all 
his relationships, including the social, economic, and polit- 
ical. Indeed, these churches could become important nuclei 
of social awareness and action. Ihe world missions agencies 
of church bodies in the industrialized countries ought to offer 
whatever assistance may be necessary in the training of 
church leadership that can bring the "younger churches" 
beyond an otherworldly and individualistic piety and into 
this fuller appreciation of God's love for man and the world.’ 

In older nation-states, where the (particularly Protestant) 
churches have become identified with the sort of social con- 
servatism supportive of unjust social and economic arrange- 
ments, it may well be necessary for the larger Christian 
fellowship to encourage newer forms of Christian witness. It 
is certainly unfaithful stewardship for churches in more 
developed countries to underwrite the costs of Christian 
communities which, in addition to being altogether bourgeois 
and capable of supporting themselves, are obdurate in their 
opposition to the development of forms of mission and 
witness more relevant to the needs of the mass of the people. 


"It needs to be remembered, in this connection, that the individualistic and 
otherworldly piety found in these churches is the creation of the Western 
churches themselves. 
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CONCLUSION 


An effort has been made at various places in the preceding 
chapters to suggest ways in which the churches might be 
more effective agents in the building of a world community. 
Some of these tasks properly fall to the various national 
church bodies; others are best performed by the world 
Christian fellowship. These tasks include: 


l) Education of church constituency to perceive itself as 
part of a tangible, flesh-and-blood fellowship that trans- 
cends the boundaries of nation, race, and culture. 

2) Education of church constituency to understand the 
political issues which must be resolved for the reduction 
of tensions between nations and the construction of a 
world order for the sake of freedom and justice. 

4) Mobilization of constituency in support of such policies 
as contribute to the strengthening of world law, world 
organization, the modification of the international “threat 
system," and the creation of more humanly-relevant mech- 
anisms of popular development. 

5) The encouragement of the churches in the "developing 
nations" to develop ministries of growing social relevance; 
and the discontinuance of material support to those 
churches which resist such broader ministry. 

6) The transfer of increasing authority and wealth to 
international church structures in order that they may 
act out programmatically what they have stood for sym- 
bolically: the oneness of the church and the oneness of 
mankind as the object of divine love. 
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The present brokenness of mankind is reflected not only 
in the hostility among nations, but in the divisions within the 
world fellowship of Christians as well. While it would be 
irresponsible to suggest that Christians must heal their own 
divisions before beginning to heal those besetting the larger 
human family, it may be hoped that, as they look hard at 
the issues on which hinge the continued survival of mankind, 
they may discover in new and tangible ways their oneness 
in Him who is the Truly Human. 
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APPENDIX A: 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


On December 10, 1948, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted and proclaimed the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the full text of which appears in the following 
pages. Following this historic act the Assembly called upon all 
Member countries to publicize the text of the Declaration and 
| “to cause it to be disseminated, displayed, read and expounded 
| principally in schools and other educational institutions, without 
distinction based on the political status of countries or territories.” 


PREAMBLE 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the 

equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human 

| family is the foundation of freedom, Justice and peace in 
the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have 
resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the con- 
sclence of mankind, and the advent of a world in which 
human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and 
freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to 
have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny 
and oppression, that human rights should be protected by 
the rule of law, 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of 
friendly relations between nations, 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the 
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Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person and in the 
equal rights of men and women and have determined to 
promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in co-operation with the United Nations, the pro- 
motion of universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and free- 
doms is of the greatest importance for the full realization of 
this pledge, 

Now, therefore, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
proclaims 


THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS as a common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constant- 
ly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to secure their uni- 
versal and effective recognition and observance, both among 
the peoples of Member States themselves and among the 
peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 


Article l. All human beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. They are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act towards one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood. 


Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status. 
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Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis 
of the political, jurisdictional or international status of the 
country or territory to which a person belongs, whether it 
be independent, trust, non-self-governing or under any other 
limitation of sovereignty. 


Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
security of person. 


Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; 
slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their 
forms. 


Article 5. No one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 


Article 6. Everyone has the right to recognition every- 
where as a person before the law. 


Article 7. All are equal before the law and are entitled 
without any discrimination to equal protection of the law. 
All are entitled to equal protection against any discrimina- 
tion in violation of this Declaration and against any incite- 
ment to such discrimination. 


Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy 
by the competent national tribunals for acts violating the 
fundamental rights granted him by the constitution or by 
law. 


Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention or exile. 


Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair 
and public hearing by an independent and impartial tri- 
bunal, in the determination of his rights and obligations and 
of any criminal charge against him. 


Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a penal offence 
has the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty 
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according to law in a public trial at which he has had all the 
guarantees necessary for his defence. 


(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on 
account of any act or omission which did not constitute a 
penal offence, under national or international law, at the 
time when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty 
be imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the 
penal offence was committed. 


Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary inter- 
ference with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor 
to attacks upon his honour and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law against such interference 
or attacks. 


Article 13 (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of 
movement and residence within the borders of each state. 


(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, including 
his own, and to return to his country. 


Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek and to 
enjoy in other countries asylum from persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of prose- 
cutions genuinely arising from non-political crimes or from 
acts contrary to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 


Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to a nationality. 


(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality 
nor denied the right to change his nationality. 


Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age, without any 
limitation due to race, nationality or religion, have the right 
to marry and to found a family. They are entitled to equal 
rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and 
full consent of the intending spouses. 
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(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group unit 
of society and is entitled to protection by society and the 
State. 


Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to own property 
alone as well as in association with others. 


(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or 
in community with others and in public or private, to mani- 
fest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance. 


Article 19. Every one has the right to freedom of opinion 
and expression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart infor- 
mation and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers 


Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peace- 
ful assembly and association. 


(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 


Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to take part in 
the government of his country, directly or through freely 
chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public serv- 
ice in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed in 
periodic and genuine elections which shall be by universal 
and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by 
equivalent free voting procedures. 


Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right 
to social security and is entitled to realization, through na- 
tional effort and international co-operation and in accord- 
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ance with the organization and resources of each State, of the 
economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for his 
dignity and the free development of his personality. 


Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to work, to free 
choice of employment, to just and favourable conditions of 
work and to protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right 
to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and favour- 
able remuneration ensuring for himself and his family an 
existence worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, if 
necessary, by other means of social protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 


Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, in- 
cluding reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. 


Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well-being of himself and 
of his family, including food, clothing, housing and medical 
care and necessary social services, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widow- 
hood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care 
and assistance. All children, whether born in or out of wed- 
lock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 


Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and fun- 
damental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall be made generally 
available and higher education shall be equally accessible to 
all on the basis of merit. 
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(2) Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of edu- 
cation that shall be given to their children. 


Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely to participate 
in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and 
to share in scientific advancement and its benefits. 


(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral 
and material interests resulting from any scientific, literary 
or artistic production of which he is the author. 


Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and interna- 
tional order in which the rights and freedoms set forth in 
this Declaration can be fully realized. 


Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to the community in 
which alone the free and full development of his personality 
is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone 
shall be subject only to such limitations as are determined 
by law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of morality, public order and 
the general welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be exer- 
cised contrary to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 


Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted 
as implying for any State, group or person any right to engage 
in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction 
of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 
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APPENDIX B: 


JAPAN-UNITED STATES RELATIONS—1970 AND BEYOND 


The following is a model of transnational dialogue within 
the Christian community. While there are doubtless many 
ways of doing such dialogue, this particular example is note- 
worthy as to its methodology and treatment of a specific 
issue with deep national and international implications. 


JAPAN-UNITED STATES RELATIONS— 
1970 AND BEYOND 


A Consultation Convened by the National Christian Council 
of Japan and the National Council of Churches, U.S.A. 


Gotemba, Japan 
December 9-12, 1969 


Forty persons from Japan and the United States, including 
one from Canada, met at 'lozanso, Gotemba, Japan from 
December 9-12, 1969 to discuss the far-reaching problems 
of Japanese-American relations in the '70's. It was the second 
such consultation, the first having been held in September, 
1968. The specific issues which occasioned the meeting were 
the Japan-United States Mutual Security Treaty, which is 
subject to review in 1970, and the reversion of Okinawa as 
contained in the Sato-Nixon Joint Communique of Novem- 
ber 22, 1969. The intention of the Consultation was to bring 
Christian perspectives to bear upon the factors of peace, to 
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assist the Christian communities in Japan and the United 
States in understanding the issues, and in acting with a 
clearer prophetic and guiding influence in the life of their 
nations. 

Major papers and discussions focused upon the question of 
the Security Treaty and Okinawa. An emphasis throughout 
the Consultation bore upon the complex question of the 
patterns of self-understanding which both motivate and 
shape the way Japanese and North Americans act as indi- 
viduals, and in national and international relations. These 
matters of self-understanding were gathered up in the issue 
of “national identity." 


Though issues discussed were of common concern, dele- 
gates from Japan and the United States were bound to bring 
to the Consultation some very real differences growing out of 
different national histories, geographies and societies. At the 
outset divergencies were quite openly acknowledged and, as 
a necessary ingredient of productive dialogue, the effort was 
made to analyze and understand them. Differences in ap- 
proach to security problems were described by one delegate 
as reflecting the American tradition of tending to look for 
environment-reshaping solutions, while Japanese seek en- 
vironment-adaptive solutions. One nation is engaged both 
in a series of bilateral security treaties and in actual military 
action, while the other is striving to achieve a "neutralism" 
stance and the maintenance of the "Peace Constitution." One 
is a nuclear power. The other is not. One is a large, conti- 
nental nation; the other an island nation. One is tending 
to turn more to inner, national issues; the other is reaching 
out in broadening international relations. One nation is sen- 
sitive ideologically in relation to other nations, but less so 
at home; the other more so at home, and less in international 
affairs. Some factors initially thought to be divergencies were 
on further discussion seen in fact not to be such. At other 
points where common views were at first supposed, differ- 
ences emerged. Some differences during the course of deeper 
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communication were resolved. In relation to some questions 
the Consultation simply was unable to reach consensus. 

It would be a mistake, moreover, to suppose that all differ- 
ences and agreements followed national lines. The delega- 
tions were at times internally divided, with some Americans 
agreeing with some Japanese against other Americans, and 
vice versa. 'T'o describe this experience is simply to describe a 
reality of our contemporary world and of the Christian com- 
munity in the world to which all people must continually 
and increasingly be open. In this sense the Consultation was 
valuable as a process, entirely aside from the question of 
substance. 

In terms of substance, the Consultation agreed upon the 
document which follows, as reflecting the thought of the 
group in a number of wide-ranging areas. The process of 
agreement and disagreement, of consensus and lack of con- 
sensus will be seen at several points. 

The document involves a "continuing agenda" within the 
context of concern for the future. In this sense the Con- 
sultation hopes that the document will serve a larger con- 
stituency in earnest and sustained deliberation on issues 
crucial for our time and for our world. 


NATIONAL IDENTITY 


We have been impressed by the fact that, in both Japan 
and the United States—doubtless elsewhere as well—many 
forces have produced a "crisis of identity." Underneath the 
choice of specific policies lie the questions, "What kind of 
people are we, and what kind of nation are we to become 
in the modern world?" The role of Japan and the role of 
the United States in matters of security and international re- 
lations depend in final analysis upon the conception which 
each nation has of itself and of its relations to other nations. 
In both these areas, there 1s turmoil, confusion and search in 
both countries, as well as in the churches of both nations. 
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The Christian Gospel asks of all men: who are you ın 
relation to the God of Jesus Christ? The Gospel creates a 
new man in Christ. The Gospel speaks of a community of 
people who have found a new humanity. The Gospel states 
that human identity is most profoundly discovered in God 
and the human relationships which God’s will requires. 


Amid the vast pressures of the modern world, our nations 
are pressed to find a new selfhood, and a new conception of 
their relations to other nations. Precisely in this situation 
the Gospel speaks. True humanity, the fulfillment of the 
best that man can be, is found in God. The highest identity 
of persons, communities, and nations is found in the pur- 
pose of God. That purpose is that men shall live together in 
love, justice and unity. 


The selfhood of a nation, like that of a person, is not 
static but dynamic, not a fixed character but a process re- 
sponsive to the past and to requirements for change. The 
following dimensions of the matter appear to us to be fruitful 
as we relate our own nation to the international world. 


1. The very idea of identity focuses on relationships which 
define and give meaning to national experience. Both the 
United States and Japan have had serious historical difh- 
culties in maintaining relationships of reciprocity and mu- 
tuality with other nations. 


2. National identity is and should be a corrective to the 
pretensions of messianism and destiny associated with such 
other concepts as “calling” and “vocation.” It permits an 
affirmative view of nationhood without absolutism. It helps 
Christians to say both "yes" and "no" to nationalism or 
national interests. 


3. National identity stresses independence of each nation 
as well as interdependence among nations. Dialogue between 
Americans and Japanese is important both in affirming and 
clarifying our national identities. 
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4. Identity, as we understand it, does not freeze national 
self-understanding at any point, but rather encourages the 
intermingling of many concepts and a plurality of separate 
identities evolving in relationship with each other within a 
changing whole. 


5. National identity should be a concept that lifts us out 
of preoccupation with the past (such as often happens in 
discussions of “national character”), and brings us to a 
focus on present realities and future possibilities. 


6. Our national identity should point us toward raising 
fundamental questions of an ideological character about our 
basic assumptions as nations and our basic social structures. 
In particular, issues raised at this consultation confront us 
with a great need to rethink the premises and the meaning 
of democratic institutions in an age of fantastic technological 
and social dislocations. 


7. Throughout the consultation, we have returned re- 
peatedly to an awareness of the limitations of traditional con- 
cepts of national security. We have found the idea of identity 
to be a useful instrument of radical selfcriticism in our 
understanding of what authentic security requires in our 
turbulent world. As Christians, such radical self-criticism is 
of immense theological and ethical significance. In Christian 
faith, we are called to reconcile our national identity with 
our universal humanity. 


SECURITY 


The nations of Japan and the United States have been 
related in a fundamental way since the close of World War 
II in joint security. This relationship has involved both 
concepts of what is important for the maintenance of peace 
in N. E. Asia and the structures for security growing out 
of underlying concepts. The major concretization of the 
security relationship is seen in the Japan-United States Mu- 
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tual Security Treaty. The Treaty has existed for ten years, 
and 1970 wil be a year of crucial decisions regarding the 
future. 

Why is the question of security a critical issue in the minds 
of delegates to the Consultation? It is partly because Japan 
and the United States have not been able in the past ten 
years to formulate creative alternatives to security based 
on military power. The delegates from both Japan and the 
United States, in facing the future, share questions concern- 
ing the effectiveness of security so defined. 

For the United States the military commitments in Asıa 
are extremely costly. Moreover, many question the appropri- 
ateness of a continued large United States military presence 
ın Asıa. 

One delegate outlined the far-reaching influence of the 
“military security mindset and preoccupation” in sensitive 
areas and issues of Japanese society. In summary the delegate 
felt, involvement with the United States in a primarily 
military structure has blocked the development of desirable 
relations with China, has placed strains upon the Peace 
Constitution, has made difficult needed flexibility in diplo- 
. matic relations, has fed a neo-militarist tendency, has fostered 
the emergence of a "big-power" consciousness and role of 
Japan in Asia, and has tended to place military power at 
the aid of Japan's economic self-interest in Asia. Fearing 
these influences, the delegate called for serious review of the 
military security mindset. 

The Christian communities in Japan and the United States 
look with concern upon the presence in both nations of a 
substantial degree of popular support of security policies 
based on military power. The attention of both delegations 
is drawn to the understanding that the Mutual Security 
Treaty as it was jointly agreed to in 1960 ought to be con- 
ceived as temporary. Fears were expressed concerning the 
extension of the Treaty beyond 1970 as implying that the 
military guarantee is normative for the preservation of peace 
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and stability in N. E. Asia, and the consultation urges serious 
consideration of the extension issue. 


The Consultation, rather, challenges the Christian com- 
munities in both nations to press for an acceleration of the 
search for nonmilitary grounds for peace and security. One 
delegate, in a major presentation, emphasized that “The 
concept of arms control should be the focus of security 
measures in Asia.” The Consultation agreed with this basic 
proposition, and urges all concerned to devote urgent atten- 
tion to this need. 


One delegate made suggestions as to how arms control 
might be achieved. Two met with general acceptance: 


l. An agreement involving Communist China about nu- 
clear disarmament, starting with a pledge of "non-first-use" 
which precludes the possibility of nuclear blackmail, must 
be realized. The recognition of the People's Republic of 
China, the UN representation problem, etc., have to be 
taken into consideration in the light of this necessity. 


2. The regional and extra-regional powers—the People's 
Republic of China, Japan, the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R.— 
should pledge to adopt a policy of political nonintervention 
and of multilateral economic cooperation. 


An Asian Development 


Another delegate drew the attention of the Consultation 
to the contrasting crisis of conscience in the United States 
and Japan. For the United States the conscience of the na- 
tion is calling the United States to withdraw from an over- 
commitment, however well intentioned, to secure the free- 
dom of internal life in Asian nations. The danger is that 
the United States will now retreat into a self-centered pre- 
occupation with domestic issues. For Japan, however, the 
conscience of the nation is straining toward an expanded 
role, and the danger is that due restraint will not be exer- 
cised, particularly in the economy of Asia. The increasing 
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economic ascendency of Japan is becoming a growing cause 
of anxiety for the countries of Asia. It is also an inhibiting 
factor in the thought of sensitive Japanese themselves with 
regard to a more extensive Japanese commitment to Asian 
development. 

The consultation believes that the United States and Japan 
can help each other by speaking clearly to each other in a 
way to mirror excesses and to turn each other to the discovery 
of roles in Asia which will serve the fuller humanity of man. 
Both Japan and the United States possess the capacity in 
material resources for a much greater contribution to the 
development of Asian nations. As an Asian nation herself, 
Japan can help the United States to understand the degree 
and the forms of helpful United States participation in Asian 
development. The two nations could cooperate with other 
nations in support of international structures for Asian de- 
velopment capable of very great good. Christian communi- 
ties should press continually for the realization of this 
potential. 


On China 


‘There was a strong consensus among both Japanese and 
American delegates that the problem of coexistence with 
China is crucial to the long-term security of Japan and the 
United States. The representation of the People's Republic 
of China in the United Nations and the Security Council 
is essential to the proper functioning of international organ- 
ization and especially to effective disarmament agreements. 
We recognize that our two governments will have to make 
major policy changes with regard to China. As Christians, 
however, we are bound to affirm that two decades of isolation 
from and hostility toward China have created a tragic human 
estrangement which we must seek to overcome with a firm 
and patient commitment to reconciliation. It is time for us 
and for our governments to accept the fact of the Chinese 
revolution. 
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On the United Nations 
Ihe Consultation urges that: 


l. Serious consideration be given to revision of the United 
Natıons Charter to take into account the new political reali- 
ties in the world, especially as they relate or should be re- 
flected in the Security Council. 


2. Serious consideration be given to the fact of divided 
nations and their participation in the United Nations in 
mutually acceptable ways. 


On Okinawa 


The reversion of Okinawa recently agreed upon by the 
heads of state of Japan and the United States and its rele- 
vance to the Japan-United States Mutual Security Treaty 
was discussed at length. Some Japanese delegates pointed 
out that the reversion was granted on the basis of Japan's 
pledge to commit herself more deeply to a military posture 
in Asia, judging from the text of the joint communique. 
Another delegate emphasized that reversion should not 
hinder the effort on the part of Japan to develop other than 
military relationships between the United States and Japan 
and among Asian states. 


The status of United States military bases on Okinawa 
which are provided for in the Sato-Nixon Communique 
with, "the status equivalent to those of mainland Japan 
without nuclear weapons in the advent of reversion by 1972" 
should definitely be pursued. As Christians we should take 
a more definite attitude and positive steps toward the elimi- 
nation of all offensive weapons (nuclear, biological, chemical 
and B-52’s) from Okinawa. And, finally, we should work 
toward the ultimate goal of doing away with all such bases 
both in Japan and Okinawa. We realize, however, that this 
demilitarization of Japan and Okinawa must be carried out 
on the basis of multilateral agreements for demilitarization of 
East Asia by the free and Communist countries of Asia. 
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Responsible planning by both the United States and 
Japanese governments, with full participation of Okinawa 
representatives must be carried out concerning the political, 
social, and particularly the economic implication of rever- 
sion. The Consultation urges that the Preparatory Commis- 
sion in Okinawa provided for in the Communique be organ- 
ized at the earliest possible date, and that in the meantime 
there be no drastic modification of policies which affect the 
welfare and well-being of the Okinawan people. The church- 
es of both countries must work on behalf of the people of 
Okinawa, whose human rights have for long been neglected 
or disregarded. Of Japan, in particular, the people of 
Okinawa request a full and sustained acceptance as one 
people of one nation. 

The United States and Japan together created the Okina- 
wa of today. Neither can absolve itself from the responsibili- 
ties that lie ahead in the future. 


Finally, the Consultation affirms the importance of a 
process that points our two nations to the future. Healthy 
forms of relations among nations must develop from new 
and deep concepts of the integrity of other nations and from 
the reality of a world which has now been seen as one and 
small from the wide distance of outer space. 

As Japan and the United States enter the crucial year of 
1970 it is important that our churches remain in close contact 
for mutual guidance. This relationship must be open to the 
participation of Christian communities in other parts of Asia 
and the West. May we constantly seek the guidance of God 
that His wisdom and will be determinative of the word 
which we bring to each other. 


APPENDIX (Security) 


Ihe purpose of the Consultation was not to reach agree- 
ment on a fixed political platform of action, but rather to 


share the concerns about security felt by Christians in our 
two countries and to consider proposals that might be made 
for resolving these concerns. A number of proposals were 
presented by various individuals. Some were more thorough- 
ly discussed than others and some elicited more support 
than others, but among those recognized to raise significant 
issues and to be worthy of the further consideration by our 
two wider communities, were the following: 


l. The negotiated termination of the Vietnam War will 
make possible the application of regional measures of arms 
control; 


a. Neutralization of the two Vietnams with a multi- 
lateral project for recovery and development has to 
be approved and supported by Japan. 


b. The Mekong River area should be demilitarized 
and put under the control of a UN Political Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. Laos, Thai, Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam would find it beneficial 
to cooperate if the demilitarized zone becomes the 
focus of a multilateral effort, under PCAFE super- 
vision, for the Mekong River development project. 


c. A network of regional organizations — to assure 
peaceful solutions of conflict and to promote co- 
operation for development, besides the one pro- 
posed above for the Indochina peninsula—should 
organize countries in the oceanic portion of South- 
east Asia—the Philippines, Malaysia, Singapore and 
Indonesia—and in South Asia. 

d. The five principles of peaceful coexistence can pro- 
vide a common ground for regional cooperation, 
including an open invitation for Communist 
China's participation. 

e. The security interests of the United States and of 
the countries who rely on her commitment can be 
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f. 


met by the maintenance of the 7th Fleet in Asian 
waters (with its nuclear deterrent capability). 


A timetable to realize arms control and tension- 
reduction in the area, including all the above 
points, should be proposed, and all the present 
security arrangements, including the United States- 
Japan Mutual Security Treaty, should be declared 
transitional measures to be replaced by the regional 
arrangements already presented. 
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